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EXPLORING THREE STRATEGIES FOR 
AFGHANISTAN 


WESNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:35 p.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. John F. Kerry 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kerry, Feingold, Menendez, Cardin, Casey, 
Shaheen, Kaufman, Lugar, Corker, and Risch. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KERRY, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Foreign Relations Committee 
will now come to order. 

Delighted to welcome our distinguished panel, and appreciate 
very much their taking time to come and share this first hearing 
in a series of hearings on the subject of Afghanistan. 

I also want to welcome — I am told we have a group of members 
of the Afghan Parliament who are here, and maybe they would just 
stand up and be recognized. Where are they, right back here? 
Thank you very much. We appreciate your being here, and we hope 
that this is helpful to you, as it will be, hopefully, to us. 

The future course of our mission in Afghanistan has become one 
of the most important and one of the most difficult questions that 
we face. In the weeks ahead, this committee will hold a series of 
hearings to study the situation in greater depth and to weigh our 
options going forward. I know that all of my colleagues on this com- 
mittee and in Congress take that responsibility seriously, and I 
look forward to using this venue to ask some tough questions and, 
hopefully, to uncover some answers together. 

Frankly, I am concerned by where we are today in Afghanistan, 
about the rising number of casualties among our troops and those 
of our allies, ab^out the deeply flawed Presidential voting that just 
took place, about the impunity with which drug traffickers have 
been to operate, and about the rampant corruption undermining 
the faith of Afghans in their government and ours. And most of all, 
I am concerned because, at the very moment when our troops and 
our allies’ troops are sacrificing more and more, our plan, our path, 
our progress seem to be growing less and less clear. 

Nearly all of us agree that it was right to go into Afghanistan 
when we originally did. There is no such consensus about what 
comes next. The eighth anniversary of our presence in Afghanistan 
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approaches at a time of growing doubts about our mission, at home 
and abroad. I’ve heard some of my colleagues express reservations 
in many different ways about different aspects of what we are en- 
gaged in, ranging from the size of our military commitment, and 
our Afghan and NATO partners’ commitment, to what is possible, 
to fundamental questions about the underlying presumptions of our 
presence there. 

It’s very easy to understand why some people have become skep- 
tical. We appeared to achieve our key objectives very early and 
very easily. We toppled the Taliban, and we drove out al-Qaeda’s 
leaders, although obviously the intent was to either capture or kill 
them. But, we didn’t drive them very far — only a 100 miles or so 
across the border into Pakistan, from where they have been able 
to organize and perpetuate their activities in perhaps as many as 
60 countries around the globe. 

Year after year, while many of us warned that our mission was 
not just adrift, but even slipping out of control, the last administra- 
tion’s focus was definitively elsewhere; in Iraq. In fact, many mili- 
tary people complained to me at various times about the diversion 
of resources and of strategic thinking from Afghanistan to Iraq. 

Now the window is closing. Today, we face a tougher foe, a more 
educated foe, in a sense, to our practices, an insurgency that has 
adapted to our tactics and honed its own deadly methods. Afghans, 
who once welcomed Americans with open arms, have, in many 
cases, grown suspicious. American and allied populations are sus- 
picious, too. They want a clearer explanation of our goals, of our 
methodology, our plans. And so do we, here. 

Each time I visit Afghanistan — and I intend to go again in Octo- 
ber — I return with a renewed appreciation for our troops. In Kunar 
and Zabul, I have seen the Provincial Reconstruction Teams weave 
their way through the complex web of tribal alliances to empower 
local governments to deliver basic services to the Afghan people. 
I’ve seen a Navy commander and an Army lieutenant colonel 
directing unbelievable activities, engaging in being mayor, psychol- 
ogist, judge, diplomat, and soldier, all at the same time. 

What our troops are doing is extraordinary, and extraordinarily 
difficult. We have an obligation to make certain that we give them 
a strategy that is worthy of their sacrifice. President Obama has 
promised to weigh the recommendations of the top commander in 
Afghanistan — GEN Stanley McChrystal — on whether to commit 
more troops to this effort. We don’t know what the answer will be. 
But, we do know that August was the deadliest month on record 
for United States troops in Afghanistan. 

We also know, and we know this definitively, that this should not 
become a partisan issue. Democrats and Republicans alike can best 
support the President, and our country, by not acting as a 
rubberstamp. We can help him best by asking tough questions, just 
as he is doing, and partnering with the administration to craft poli- 
cies that reflect the answers. 

Secretary Clinton has committed to testify before the committee 
next month, once the President has finalized some of these choices 
that he faces. And I know that all of my colleagues will welcome 
the chance to further this dialogue with her. 
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So far, the limited debate has really focused on absolute numbers 
and on different kinds of metrics: How many United States and 
allied troops are required; how many Afghan soldiers and police do 
we need to train; how many more billions do we need to invest in 
a moment of enormous need here at home. Of course, no amount 
of money, no rise in troop levels, and no clever metrics will matter 
if the mission itself is ill-defined or ill-conceived. That’s why we 
need to expand the discussion to grapple with fundamental ques- 
tions and examine core assumptions. We need to agree on a clear 
definition of the mission and of what is possible. We need to decide 
what is achievable and what is an acceptable goal for the future 
shape of Afghanistan. We need to know the size of the footprint — 
military footprint — that that goal will demand. We need to weigh 
the probabilities and the cost of getting there. 

I believe that certain principles must guide this thinking, and I 
will say to you that — there was an interesting article in today’s 
Washington Post, and it’s one that sort of reflected some of the 
thinking that I and others have shared recently, which is — I mean, 
I recall full well, in 1964 and 1965, being one of those troops who 
responded to the call to augment our presence in Vietnam, and 
there was this constant refrain from President Johnson and from 
General Westmoreland to, you know, “Give us more troops. We just 
need X more, and we’ll get the job done.” But, in fact, some of the 
core assumptions were not being examined — about the domino the- 
ory, about the nature of the civil war, and the structure. 

This is the kind of thinking we need to apply now to this chal- 
lenge. And I believe certain principles must guide our thinking. 

First, it will be the Afghans who must ultimately win or lose the 
struggle with the Taliban. We need to ensure that the Afghan peo- 
ple feel a sense of ownership, not of occupation. 

Second, as I warned, back in February, in an op-ed piece in the 
Washington Post, we need to recognize that we are in a race 
against time. In a region suspicious of foreign troops, an open- 
ended obligation of large numbers of United States troops risks 
consigning us to the same fate as others who’ve tried to master 
Afghanistan. No matter how long we remain there, history should 
teach us that there will be no purely military solution in that coun- 
try. What’s needed instead is a comprehensive strategy, one that 
emphasizes the need for the right level of civilian effort as much 
as for the right military deployment to provide security for that 
other effort to take hold. 

We must also understand Afghan realities, and recognize the 
decentralized nature of Afghan society. I won’t go into it all right 
now, but there is a distinction between Iraq and the civil structure 
that existed in Iraq and the capacity of that civil structure, and the 
system that existed, and the level of education, and the commerce, 
and the development — a clear distinction between that and what 
exists in Afghanistan, one of the poorest countries in the world. 

So, we need to understand this decentralized nature of Afghan 
society and the history of its monarchy and its relationship to a 
centralized government, and that requires us, I think, to be flexi- 
ble. Afghanistan is a very diverse place, and we need to understand 
that what works in Mazar-e Sharif, a predominantly Uzbek city 
that fought the Taliban tooth and nail in the 1990s, is very dif- 
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ferent from what works in Kandahar, a Pashtun city that wel- 
comed the Taliban with open arms. It also requires us to be hum- 
ble about our ability to bring large-scale change to other societies. 
That was true in Iraq, it remains true in Iraq, and it is even more 
true in Afghanistan. We have to weigh our choices against what is 
possible. 

We also need to consider our mission in Afghanistan in the con- 
text of a highly volatile and strategically vital region. And I empha- 
size that this is a very important part of our thinking — Pakistan, 
Iran, and other questions. These permeable borders are straddled 
by clans, ethnic groups, and militants, where what happens in one 
country can have profound implications for the security of its 
neighbors. It is also true that the Pashtun represent a people 
divided by an artificial line, many years ago by Sir Durand and the 
British, which was drawn right down the center, putting part of 
them in Pakistan, part of them in Afghanistan, but it is a border 
that they have never recognized. 

We also face the continued stability of Pakistan, and those 
issues, a nuclear-armed nation in an existential struggle with 
extremists and insurgents. I might add, Pakistan has made a sig- 
nificant advance from where it was a year ago. And where many 
people thought that, in fact, Pakistan was the problem without a 
solution at that point in time, they have been surprised by the re- 
sults. And I think we need to take note of that as we think about 
these mutual implications. 

We also need to set realistic goals. The purpose of our mission, 
is what the President said it was: To prevent Afghanistan from 
becoming a safe haven or sanctuary for al-Qaeda, and to make sure 
al-Qaeda is not there in Afghanistan, and, therefore, a destabilizing 
force in the region. I do not believe that we are in Afghanistan to 
create a carbon copy of American-style democracy or to impose a 
strong central government in a nation that has never had one. We 
need to ensure that we not only set realistic goals, but also align 
them with our chosen strategy. 

In a week when U.S. commandos killed a top al-Qaeda leader in 
Somalia without a major troop presence, we should be asking our- 
selves, How much counterinsurgency and nation-building are 
required to meet a sufficient set of goals to achieve America’s objec- 
tives with respect to counterinsurgency? And whatever approach 
we decide on, we do need to find a clear set of metrics to measure 
the progress. 

And finally, we need to ask ourselves the questions that General 
Petraeus famously asked in 2003 during the invasion of Iraq, How 
does this end? Supporters and opponents of this war should agree, 
we need to have this discussion. It may be that we will decide that 
there need to be additional troops. I don’t know the answer to that 
question until we ask all of these other questions. But, we should 
not do it in a knee-jerk, automatic, predisposed way that has not 
thoroughly examined the assumptions and the possibilities. There- 
fore, this discussion is essential. We’ve already lost 827 Americans 
in Operation Enduring Freedom. We have spent over $200 billion. 
And all of us have attended the funerals and met with families of 
those who have been lost. We have an obligation to make certain 
that their sacrifice is not forgotten, but also not in vain, and that 
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we give them a strategy that is worthy of the sacrifice they’ve 
made. 

For the first time, the Pentagon has requested more war funding 
next year for Afghanistan than for Iraq. It is critical for us to com- 
municate a clear goal, and begin to show progress toward achieving 
it. And we risk losing support for our mission, not just in Afghani- 
stan, but here at home, if we don’t undertake that effort. 

Dr. John Nagl is a retired Army lieutenant colonel and president 
of the Center for New American Security. He was selected by Gen- 
eral Petraeus to coauthor the Army’s Counterinsurgency Field 
Manual. And we appreciate him being here today. 

Dr. Stephen Biddle is a senior fellow at the Council on Foreign 
Relations, an independent thinker and an incisive military analyst. 
He spent a month in Afghanistan this summer as a member of 
General McChrystal’s assessment team. 

And our last witness, Rory Stewart, got the ultimate ground edu- 
cation on Afghanistan by walking straight across the country from 
Herat to Jalalabad right after the Taliban’s fall. He is director of 
the Carr Center for Human Rights Policy at Harvard’s Kennedy 
School, a former British diplomat and soldier, an early and elo- 
quent critic of our Afghan strategy. So, I welcome you — each of you 
today, and look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to ask permission to vote 
at this point. We’re about halfway through the rollcall. 

The Chairman. I think that’s wise. And 

Senator Lugar. And then, as I come back. I’ll commence my 
statement, if that’s permissible. 

The Chairman. Absolutely. We will — in fact, what I’d like to do, 
because I think it’s important for everybody to hear your state- 
ment, we will recess until we return from this vote. 

And we stand in recess until such time. It will probably be about 
10 minutes, folks. Thanks. 

We stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The hearing will come back to order. 

I apologize to everybody. We had two votes, not one, so it took 
us a little longer, and I apologize to our witnesses and those watch- 
ing. 

Senator Lugar, we look forward to your opening. Thank you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

Senator Lugar. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I join 
you in welcoming our distinguished panel. 

Having reviewed the range of strategies suggested by our 
experts, it’s evident that each has his own perspective on inter- 
national military forces in Afghanistan. What they have in common 
is acknowledging the important role for international civilian agen- 
cies in Afghanistan to help create stability. This hearing provides 
an opportunity to review progress on a key asset that I’ve long 
sought in our foreign policy efforts, a coordinator for reconstruction 
and stabilization in the State Department. 
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The story of the development of this office, which began under 
the previous administration and continues today, is a discouraging 
one, unfortunately. Despite the long-evident need for a coherent 
and efficient civilian coordination capacity to assist our troops in 
crisis response, we still don’t have one and continue to rely solely 
upon the Defense Department to provide personnel, equipment, 
resources, and ideas. 

In 2003, I convened a series of Policy Analysis Group meetings 
of senior officials from within our government and beyond to dis- 
cuss the appropriate role for civilian agencies in post-conflict or cri- 
sis situations. Since 1989 and the fall of the Berlin Wall, we’ve 
been engaged in post-conflict situations in the first gulf war, Soma- 
lia, Bosnia, Haiti, Kosovo, Iraq, Liberia, and, of course, Afghani- 
stan. Each crisis required the deployment of technically proficient 
civilians familiar with unstable situations. Each situation was 
hampered by the inability to identify and to deploy such skilled 
civilians, either independently or as part of a multilateral or mili- 
tary operation. 

In 2004, then-Senator Biden and I introduced legislation to cre- 
ate a civilian reconstruction office, but that legislation was not 
championed initially by the previous administration. Belatedly, the 
value of this effort was recognized, but despite the Bush adminis- 
tration’s 2009 budget request of $249 million to fund the Civilian 
Stabilization Initiative and the new administration’s increased 
2010 budget request of $323 million for the same purposes. Con- 
gress has sharply cut these funds. 

As a result, as President Obama determines the strategic and 
tactical approach for Afghanistan and the region, he and his com- 
manders and ambassadors are constrained by the inability to pro- 
vide all the tools necessary. Ambassador Holbrooke was hired by 
this administration to improve our policy impact in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. He determined that he would need a team of experts 
and the means to wield decisionmaking authority over human and 
financial resources. I would have hoped that by 2009, some 6 years 
after I broached the idea with then-Secretary of State Colin Powell, 
Ambassador Holbrooke could turn to the coordinator for reconstruc- 
tion and stabilization. Ambassador John Herbst, and an integrated 
civilian organization capable of assembling a large contingent of 
specialists. Instead, Ambassador Holbrooke concluded the capacity 
of these folks was not sufficient to perform the mission. Ambas- 
sador Holbrooke has instead established, within his own office of 
the Special Representative for Afghanistan and Pakistan, what is, 
in essence, a central coordinating function for civilian agencies 
involved in the crisis. He’s built a team that now competes in size 
with the State Department CRS, and dwarfs that entity in its abil- 
ity to empower and to employ personnel. 

The Department of Defense shares my concern over this gap in 
our civilian post-conflict capabilities. A variety of experienced mili- 
tary leaders have said the lack of an effective civilian partner is 
hurting our national interests. Secretary Gates has made clear that 
our national security is as dependent upon our foreign assistance 
budget and authorities as it is on our defense budget. Congress 
must now prioritize these parallel budgets and authorities in order 
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to strengthen our effectiveness in the realm of diplomacy and 
defense. 

Afghanistan is the priority our President has identified. It is in 
this engagement that we must provide the civilian resources and 
skills to complement our military effort, whatever shape the mili- 
tary posture may take. 

I look forward to hearing our witnesses. And I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Lugar, that’s a very thought- 
ful statement, and we appreciate it. 

We’re going to start with you. Dr. Nagl, and then Dr. Biddle, and 
finally Rory Stewart. Your full testimonies will he placed in the 
record in full, as if read in full; if you want to summarize and give 
us a little more time to have a dialogue. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN NAGL, PRESIDENT, CENTER FOR A NEW 
AMERICAN SECURITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Nagl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, members of the committee, I 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
U.S. strategy in Afghanistan. Achieving an outcome in Afghanistan 
advantageous to our national security interest demands a careful 
appraisal of what America is trying to accomplish, and an apprecia- 
tion for the resources required to get there, and I am honored to 
be there as part of that important discussion. 

Preventing the return of the Taliban to control of Afghanistan, 
maintaining stability in Pakistan, and keeping up the pressure 
against al-Qaeda are all objectives very worthy of American effort. 
U.S. policymakers must, of course, weigh all strategic actions 
against America’s global interests and against our opportunity 
costs. In Afghanistan and Pakistan, low-cost strategies do not have 
an encouraging track record of success, since the initial successes 
of Operation Enduring Freedom. Drone attacks, which are very 
useful for their ability to eliminate Taliban and al-Qaeda leaders, 
have not prevented militant forces from making threatening 
advances in both Afghanistan and Pakistan. The light-footprint 
option has failed to secure U.S. objectives, as the Obama adminis- 
tration and the American military leadership have recognized. It is 
well past time for a different approach. 

Preventing Afghanistan from again serving as a sanctuary for 
terrorists with global reach or as the catalyst for a broader regional 
security meltdown are the key objectives of our campaign there. 
Securing these objectives requires helping the Afghans to build a 
sustainable system of governance that can adequately ensure sta- 
bility and security for the Afghan people, the keystone upon which 
a successful exit strategy depends. 

While an expanded international commitment of security and 
development forces can assist in the achievement of these goals in 
the short term, ultimately Afghans must ensure security and sta- 
bility in their own country. The development of a state that is able 
to provide a modicum of security and governance to its people is 
necessary to ensure that American security interests will be pre- 
served without a major U.S. ground presence. And the classic clear- 
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hold-build counterinsurgency strategy offers the best way to 
achieve that objective. 

The first requirement for success in a counterinsurgency cam- 
paign is the ability to secure the population, but at present there 
are insufficient Afghan soldiers and police to implement that 
approach by holding areas that had been cleared of insurgents by 
United States and international forces. As a result, American 
troops have had to clear the same areas repeatedly, paying a price 
for each operation, both in American lives and in Afghan public 
support, which suffers each time we clear and leave. More United 
States combat soldiers are required now to implement a clear, hold, 
and build counterinsurgency strategy, but, over time, responsibility 
must transition to the Afghans to secure their own country. 

Ultimately, therefore, much of the focus on the direct counter- 
insurgency role of United States forces should shift to a focus on 
developing Afghan security forces. The preexisting numerical tar- 
gets for the development of Afghan security forces are not based on 
the actual security requirements for the country. The current end- 
strength targets for the Afghan National Army and National Police 
are 134,000 and 82,000 respectively, about half what would be 
required to provide adequate security in a war-torn country of over 
30 million people with very rough terrain. The United States 
should initiate a greater international effort to expand the Afghan 
national security forces. If that means the U.S. Government and 
the international community has to pay for them, then so be it. 
Doing so will be far cheaper than maintaining substantial numbers 
of American and international forces in Afghanistan for an even 
longer period of time to do the jobs that Afghans should do. Build- 
ing Afghan security forces will be a long-term effort that will 
require United States and international assistance and advisers for 
many years. 

Security must come first, but these wars are not only won with 
bullets, so a renewed U.S. commitment to development assistance 
must also be initiated. And Senator Lugar has mentioned the fact 
that we simply don’t have the expeditionary capability we need in 
the civilian agencies of government here in this country, and there- 
fore, I’m afraid, much of that burden for development will have to 
continue to be borne by the U.S. military. 

In particular. I’d like to highlight the contributions of the 
National Security Program in Afghanistan, perhaps the best invest- 
ment of dollars we’ve made there. Ultimately, the NSP is an impor- 
tant step toward the defeat of the insurgency, which we will see 
when the Afghan people know that a non-Taliban political order 
can offer them a modicum of security and governance. 

St. Augustine teaches us that the purpose of war is to build a 
better peace, but America built nothing in Afghanistan after the 
Soviet withdrawal, and the Taliban filled the vacuum. Afghanistan 
became the vipers’ nest in which al-Qaeda grew, and the United 
States paid a heavy price for its strategic neglect of Afghanistan. 

Over the next 5 years, we want to create an Afghanistan from 
which al-Qaeda has been displaced and from which we can con- 
tinue to attack its remnants. By that point, the Government of 
Afghanistan should be able, with only minimal external help, to 
secure itself from internal threats like the Taliban or the return of 
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al-Qaeda. It should have the support of its people, earned through 
reduced corruption and the provision of a reasonable level of gov- 
ernment services, particularly security and an improving economy, 
and it should be determined to never again provide a safe haven 
for terror. These are difficult tasks, but the American military has 
a long history of demonstrating that “hard” is not “impossible” as 
long as the American people stand behind it. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Nagl follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. John Nagl, President, Center for a New 
American Security, Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, and members of the committee, I thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss U.S. strategy in Afghanistan. 
Achieving an outcome in Afghanistan advantageous to our national security inter- 
ests demands a careful appraisal of what America is trying to accomplish and an 
appreciation for the resources required to get there. ^ 

THE ENDS: no SANCTUARY FOR TERRORISTS AND NO REGIONAL MELTDOWN ^ 

Coalition forces invaded Afghanistan in the fall of 2001 with the objective of top- 
pling the Taliban government and defeating al-Qaeda. The Bonn Agreement and 
subsequent accords expanded Afghan and coalition aims far beyond these original 
objectives. After 7 years of strategic drift, coalition efforts have failed to persuade 
many Afghans that it is wise or safe to defy the Taliban.^ Just as ominously, the 
prolonged nature of the conflict, mounting casualties and financial costs, and the 
lack of demonstrable progress have combined to weaken popular support for the 
mission in many NATO nations, even in the United States. But the fact that 
progress has been hampered by confused strategy and insufficient resources is an 
indictment of the conduct of this war, not its objectives. It does not mean that the 
campaign in Afghanistan is fruitless or that America’s interests in this part of the 
world are unimportant. 

The primary objective of American efforts in Pakistan and Afghanistan remains 
the elimination of the al-Qaeda-associated sanctuaries and, if possible, top leaders 
that support transnational terrorist operations. Originally based in Afghanistan but 
squeezed by allied military operations, many in this shadowy alliance have shifted 
to Pakistan’s cities and frontier areas, beyond easy reach of the coalition. American 
efforts now focus on Pakistan as a launching pad for transnational terrorists and 
insurgents fighting in Afghanistan. But the problem runs both ways: A failed 
Afghanistan would become a base from which Taliban and al-Qaeda militants could 
work to further destabilize the surrounding region. Al-Qaeda and the Afghan 
Taliban have served as an inspiration and sometime-ally of violent extremist groups 
targeting resource-rich states of Central Asia."^ More dangerously, they also have 
ties to the insurgents seeking to overthrow Pakistan, and the ultimate prize in that 
contest would be not another ridge or valley, but possibly access to the Pakistani 
nuclear arsenal. An unraveling, whether gradual or unexpectedly rapid, of Pakistan 
in the face of the Taliban insurgency could spark a cascading regional meltdown and 
lead to nuclear arms falling into the hands of a terrorist group that would use them 
against the United States or its allies. This is, to be sure, widely considered a low- 


^This testimony draws upon John A. Nagl, “A Better War in Afghanistan,” to be published 
in Joint Force Quarterly in November 2009. The author thanks Brian M. Burton of the Center 
for a New American Security for his assistance in the preparation of this testimony. 

2 This section draws upon Nathaniel C. Pick, David Kilcullen, John A. Nagl, and Vikram J. 
Singh, “Tell Me Why We’re There? Enduring Interests in Afghanistan (and Pakistan),” Center 
for a New American Security Policy Brief, 22 January 2009; and John A. Nagl, “Surge In 
Afghanistan Can Work, With Right Resources, Enough Time,” U.S. News and World Report, 23 
February 2009. 

3 Ann Scott Tyson, “In Helmand, Caught Between U.S., Taliban; ’Skittish’ Afghans Wary of 
Both Sides,” The Washington Post, August 15, 2009. 

’I See Ahmed Rashid “Taliban: Militant Islam, Oil, and Fundamentalism in Central Asia” (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2001) and Ahmed Rashid, “Jihad: The Rise of Militant Islam 
in Central Asia” (New York: Penguin Books, 2003). 
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probability event, but the security of Pakistan’s nuclear weapons is hardly clear and 
U.S. visibility into events there is fairly low.® 

Because these threats of terrorist sanctuary and regional instability emanate from 
territory shared by Pakistan and Afghanistan, Pakistan must be encouraged to con- 
front terrorism within its borders and curtail its military’s clandestine support for 
extremist factions. Stepping back America’s commitment to the theater would be a 
particularly odd choice at the present time, given the recent improvement in Paki- 
stani efforts to conduct counterinsurgency against its own radical elements and in 
American-Pakistani intelligence-sharing. The course of 2009 has seen dramatic 
changes in the Pakistani willingness to wage war against insurgents who increas- 
ingly threaten the survival of the government. In that sense, the alarming advances 
of Taliban-aligned forces in Pakistan during the early months of 2009 proved to he 
something of a blessing in disguise: The militants’ attacks into heartland provinces 
like Swat and Buner galvanized a previously indifferent Pakistani public and mili- 
tary to stand up to the militants and drive them hack.® This is momentum toward 
that the United States should seek to encourage while working to overcome decades 
of Pakistani mistrust of an America that has not heen perceived as a reliable or sup- 
portive partner. 

Following the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in the late 1980s, the United 
States curtailed virtually all of its assistance to Pakistan and was perceived by a 
generation of Pakistani leaders as having abandoned the region. In sharp contrast 
to the close security relationship that prevailed for the preceding decade, Wash- 
ington quickly moved to distance itself from engagement and support of Pakistan, 
culminating in decisions to impose sanctions and ban military-to-military exchanges 
with Pakistan over its nuclear weapons programs and tests. Pakistani leaders, 
military officers, and policy elites have not forgotten these events, and our actions 
ensured that U.S. policymakers lost one of our most significant sources of under- 
standing and levers of influence over events in the region for a generation.'^ The 
improving but still fragile relationship of cooperation on counterterrorism and 
counterinsurgency would be damaged by an American pullback now: The Pakistani 
leadership would be further convinced that the United States cannot be relied upon 
and encouraged to maintain its ties to Islamist militant groups as a strategic hedge, 
both dangerous developments from a U.S. national security standpoint. 

Preventing the return of the Taliban to control of Afghanistan, maintaining sta- 
bility in Pakistan, and keeping up the pressure against al-Qaeda are objectives wor- 
thy of American effort. U.S. polic 3 miakers must, of course, weigh all strategic actions 
against America’s global interests and possible opportunity costs. But in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, the low-cost strategies do not have an encouraging track record 
of success since the initial success of Operation Enduring Freedom. After the fall 
of the Taliban regime in 2001, the United States sought to limit its own involvement 
by working by, with, and through militia or tribal commanders to provide security 
and mop up the remaining al-Qaeda presence. But in many cases this approach em- 
powered these commanders to act abusively and unaccountably, which alienated an 
Afghan population that had been promised a new “Marshall Plan” by the United 
States and thereby facilitated the Taliban’s reemergence as an insurgency against 
the new government and international presence.® Drone attacks, which have been 
highly touted for their ability to eliminate Taliban and al-Qaeda leaders,® have cer- 
tainly killed numerous terrorists and insurgents. But they have not prevented mili- 
tant forces from making threatening advances in both Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
This is not to say that drone strikes or alliances of convenience with tribal and mili- 
tia commanders should not have a role in the U.S. campaign, but neither should 
form the primary basis for our strategy going forward. The “light footprint” option 
has failed to secure U.S. objectives; as the Obama administration and the U.S. mili- 
tary leadership have recognized, it is well past time for a different approach. 


®See David Sanger, “Obama’s Worst Pakistan Nightmare,” New York Times Magazine, Janu- 
ary 11, 2009. 

®See Haider Ali Hussein Mullick, “Lions and Jackals: Pakistan’s Emerging Counterinsurgency 
Strategy,” Foreign Affairs (online only), July 15, 2009, http://www.foreignaffairs.com/articles/ 
65191/haider-ali-hussein-mullick/lions-and-jackals. 

"^See, for example, Hussain Haqqani, “Pakistan: Between Mosque and Military” (Washington, 
DC: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2005), 282-99. 

®See Antonio Giustozzi, “Koran, Kalashnikov, and Laptop: The Neo-Talihan Insurgency in 
Afghanistan” (New York: Clolumbia University Press, 2008), 15—21. 

®See Greg Miller, “U.S. Missile Strikes Said to Take Heavy Toll on A1 Qaeda,” Los Angeles 
Times, March 22, 2009. 
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TOWARD A “better WAR” IN AFGHANISTAN 

Preventing Afghanistan from again serving as a sanctuary for terrorists with 
global reach or serving as the catalyst for a broader regional security meltdown are 
the key objectives of the campaign there. Securing these objectives requires helping 
the Afghans to build a sustainable system of governance that can adequately ensure 
security for the Afghan people — the keystone upon which a successful exit strategy 
depends. In order to achieve this objective, the coalition and its Afghan partners 
must seek to build a state that reconciles some degree of centralized governance 
with the traditional tribal and religious power structures that hold sway outside 
Kabul. An internal balance between centralized and traditional power centers — not 
central government control everywhere — is a practical basis for assuring the coun- 
try’s stability, much as it was in the years prior to the Soviet invasion. Achieving 
these minimal goals will require more military forces, but also a much greater com- 
mitment to good governance and to providing for the needs of the Afghan people 
where they live. The coalition will need to use its considerable leverage to counter 
Afghan Government corruption at every level. 

While an expanded international commitment of security and development forces 
can assist in the achievement of these goals in the short term, ultimately Afghans 
must ensure stability and security in their own country. The development of a rudi- 
mentary state, even a highly flawed one, that is able to provide a modicum of secu- 
rity and governance to its people is necessary to ensure that American security 
interests will be preserved without a major U.S. ground presence. The successful 
implementation of a better-resourced effort to build Iraqi security forces, after years 
of floundering, is now enabling the drawdown of American forces from that country 
as Iraqi forces increasingly take responsibility for their own security; a similar situ- 
ation will be the definition of success in Afghanistan, some years from now. 

The “clear, hold, and build” counterinsurgency model was relearned over several 
painful years in Iraq, but at present there are insufficient Afghan soldiers and 
police to implement that approach by holding areas that have been cleared of insur- 
gents. As a result, American troops have had to clear the same areas repeatedly — 
paying a price for each operation in both American lives and in Afghan public sup- 
port, which suffers from Taliban reprisals whenever we “clear and leave.” 

These lessons are well-understood, but the question remains whether U.S., NATO, 
and Afghan forces can execute them. The paucity of Afghan security forces relative 
to U.S. Marines involved in the summer 2009 offensive in Helmand province was 
troubling and indicative of a security force assistance effort that has not been taken 
seriously enough for much of the past 8 years. After an area is cleared of 
insurgents, it must be held by Afghan troops supported by international advisers 
and combat multipliers, including artillery and air support. These operations are 
intended to create the conditions that facilitate Afghan central government reconcili- 
ation with traditional local power structures to establish better-secured communities 
that “freeze out” future Taliban infiltration. Since the additional troops we have 
deployed in 2009 won’t be enough to secure the whole country, ISAF and Afghan 
commanders will have to select the most important population centers, such as 
Kandahar, to secure first. These “oil spots” of security will then spread over time 
as more Afghan forces come online and gain more competence. 

Ultimately, therefore, much of the focus on the direct counterinsurgency role of 
U.S. forces should shift over time to a clear focus on developing Afghan security 
forces. More U.S. soldiers are required now to implement a “Clear, Hold, and Build” 
counterinsurgency strategy, but over time responsibility must transition to the 
Afghans to secure their own country. If the first requirement for success in a 
counterinsurgency campaign is the ability to secure the population, the counter- 
insurgent requires boots on the ground and plenty of them. 

The long-term answer is a significantly expanded, and more effective, Afghan 
security apparatus. The preexisting numerical targets for the development of 
Afghan security forces are not based on the actual security requirements for the 
country. The current end strength targets for the Afghan National Army and 
National Police are 134,000 and 82,000 men, respectively — not nearly enough to pro- 
vide adequate security in a war-torn country of over 30 million people with very 
rough terrain. The Obama administration’s interagency policy review team rec- 
ommended a substantial expansion of the effort to build these forces up to those pre- 
scribed end strengths, but that will not be sufficient.^^ Some argue that the inter- 


Rajiv Chandrasekaran, “A Fight for Ordinary Peace,” Washington Post, July 11, 2009. 
II The White House, “White Paper of the Interagency Policy Group’s Report on U.S. Strategy 
Toward Afghanistan and Pakistan,” March 27, 2009, 3. 
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national community should not develop an Afghan security force larger than what 
that country’s economy can support. Under peacetime conditions that concern would 
be important, but basing our security force assistance efforts on the Afghan economy 
rather than a realistic estimate of the numbers needed to impose a reasonable level 
of security is not the appropriate course of action now. The United States should 
initiate a greater international effort to expand the Afghan national security forces. 
If that means the U.S. Government and the international community has to help 
pay for them, that is what should be done — it will still be far cheaper than main- 
taining substantial numbers of American and international forces in Afghanistan for 
an even longer period of time to do the jobs that Afghans should do. 

Building Afghan security forces will be a long-term effort that will require U.S. 
and international assistance and advisers for many years. Unfortunately, the advi- 
sory mission has long been treated as a low priority in practice if not in rhetoric, 
with advisory teams being assembled in an ad hoc fashion and provided with insuf- 
ficient training and resources before deploying. The Obama administration has 
bolstered the effort with the deployment of 4,000 additional troops to serve as advi- 
sors. But it remains unclear whether the U.S. military — and our government as 
a whole — has truly cracked the code on effectively developing host nation security 
forces. It is as important to address the qualitative problems with the current secu- 
rity force assistance program as it is to solve the quantitative ones. Combined Secu- 
rity Transition Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A) must be reviewed to ensure that 
it has the best organization and sufficient capacity to do its job. The advisory effort 
must have access to the most talented and experienced personnel available — not just 
those left over after the regular units have picked first. It must be structured in 
a way that incorporates best practices for security force assistance and is most 
suited to the specific demands of the Afghan operating environment — not simply 
assembled in the fashion that is most convenient for America’s existing unit struc- 
ture. It must focus on developing an Afghan security force that can fulfill the mis- 
sion of countering the insurgency and providing a sufficient, if imperfect, level of 
internal security — not on mirror-imaging the force structure of a more advanced 
Western army dedicated to external defense. And ultimately the entire effort must 
be judged on the quality of its outputs — professional, competent, reliable Afghan 
forces — rather than simply how many armed men in uniform come out of its train- 
ing centers, an approach that clearly produced poor results in the first 4 years of 
the Iraq war. 

The United States and ISAF also need to get smarter about the way they engage 
Afghan communities at the local level. Insurgencies can be won or lost at the local 
level because securing the support of the population requires understanding the spe- 
cific issues that cause it to sympathize with one side or another. Additionally, 
insurgencies are rarely monolithic: they comprise numerous local factions and indi- 
viduals fighting for personal gain, revenge against real or perceived slights, tribal 
loyalties, or other reasons that may have little to do with the insurgency’s professed 
cause. The Afghan insurgency is no different in this regard, The Taliban is an 
amalgam of local fighters and mercenary and criminal elements around a hard core 
of committed jihadists; according to one detailed study, approximately 40-50 percent 
of the insurgency is made up of “local allies” fighting for tribal causes or oppor- 
tunism, 

Based on such analyses, U.S. commanders are interested in trying to “flip” less 
ideological factions and promoting the development of local self-defense militias to 
encourage the Afghan tribes to defend against Taliban infiltration, Exploiting divi- 
sions within an insurgency paid dividends in Iraq, where the emergence of Anbar 
Awakening and Sons of Iraq played a major role in crippling al-Qaeda in Iraq (AQI) 
and dramatically reducing violence. Again, this is a simple concept that is much 
harder in practice. Thus far, the insurgency has proven less susceptible to 
cooptation than its fragmented nature might suggest, partly because U.S. overtures 
have been limited and partly because the Taliban still holds a level of legitimacy 
in certain parts of the country. Even in the case of Iraq, the more secular insurgents 
did not turn against the extremists until they were sufficiently alienated by AQI’s 


See Captain Daniel Helmer, “Twelve Urgent Steps for the Advisor Mission in Afghanistan,” 
Military Review, July/August 2008, 73-81. 

i^The White House, “Remarks by the President on a New Strategy for Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan,” transcript, March 27, 2009, http://www.whitehouse.gov/the press office/Remarks-by-the- 

President-on-a-New-Strategy-for-Afghanistan-and-Pakistan/. 

^"^See Ganesh Sitaraman, “The Land of 10,000 Wars,” The New York Times, 16 August 2009. 
Antonio Giustozzi, “Koran, Kalashnikov, and Laptop,” 42-43. 

See Fontini Christia and Michael Semple, “Flipping the Taliban,” Foreign Affairs, July/ 
August 2009. 
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brutal tactics and disregard for local customs. The Taliban’s leadership may not 
make the same mistakes. 

This experience suggests that emphasizing tribal engagement or “flipping” less 
committed insurgents is not a panacea that will enable the United States to achieve 
a modicum of security in Afghanistan on the cheap. Local communities are unlikely 
to turn in favor of ISAF and the Afghan Government until these entities dem- 
onstrate that they are fully willing and able to drive out the insurgents and provide 
some level of lasting security and competent (read: Less corrupt) governance. They 
won’t resist the Taliban or help the security forces as long as the insurgency 
appears to hold the upper hand while the government remains weak at best and 
abusive at worst. Seizing the initiative from the Taliban and reestablishing the po- 
litical order’s legitimacy requires securing the population and developing a sophisti- 
cated, nuanced understanding of local communities, particularly the conflicts within 
them that insurgents can exploit to their own ends. Simply targeting militant lead- 
ers and foot soldiers and then leaving won’t solve the problem, because local popu- 
lations know that the insurgents will just go underground to avoid U.S. strikes and 
then reemerge to take vengeance on those who collaborate with the government 
once the security forces move on. Security forces that just pass through on sweeps 
and raids will not gain the local knowledge necessary to understand the particular 
drivers of the insurgency within the community nor the ability to identify when that 
community is being infiltrated by outside militants. Attempts to reassert central 
government authority without a clear grasp of local power structures and relation- 
ships will only engender more popular resentment against Kabul that plays directly 
into the hands of the Taliban. In short, until the Afghan Government, the United 
States, and ISAF get their approach to local communities right, those communities 
will not decisively turn against the insurgency. That means, of course, that while 
developing anti-Taliban tribal militias and coopting nonextremist elements of the in- 
surgency will be aspects of the new Afghanistan strategy, they cannot be its primary 
components. 

Cultivating a limited Afghan state apparatus that is legitimate in the eyes of its 
citizens and works with, rather than against, local communities is a more important 
element of the American approach to Afghanistan. Since 2001, presented with an 
Afghan central government whose presence at the local level has often been either 
absent, incompetent, or corrupt, the international community has turned increas- 
ingly toward nongovernmental organizations for the delivery of services. Yet this 
approach rarely strengthens the perceived legitimacy of the government in the very 
communities whose loyalty to the government is being contested. A renewed U.S. 
commitment to funding grassroots development and governance in Afghanistan 
must accompany the influx of troops. The Afghan Government’s National Solidarity 
Program (NSP) and other programs like it deserve much more American support.^® 
The NSP has become one of the government’s most successful rural development 
projects. Under the program, the Afghan Ministry of Rural Rehabilitation and 
Development (MRRD) disburses modest grants to village-level elected organizations 
called Community Development Councils (CDCs), which in turn identify local prior- 
ities and implement small-scale development projects. A limited number of domestic 
and international nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) then assist the CDCs. 
Once a CDC agrees on a venture, $200 per family (with a ceiling of $60,000 per vil- 
lage) is distributed for project execution. Afghans contribute 10 percent of project 
costs through cash, labor, or other means. 

Under this model, the NSP has built schools for thousands of children, con- 
structed village water pumps that save many hours of labor, and assembled irriga- 
tion networks that have enabled far higher agricultural yields. More than 12,000 
village development councils have been elected, more than 19,000 project plans have 
been approved, and nearly half of these projects have already been completed. The 
NSP is the only government program functioning in all 34 provinces, and it has 
affected nearly two-thirds of Afghanistan’s rural population. Moreover, women — 
whose inclusion is a mandatory component of the program — constitute 35 percent 
of the elected CDC representatives. 

The NSP provides one example of how to establish positive links between the 
Afghan people and the government in Kabul, and there are undoubtedly other mod- 
els that might offer success stories of their own. The point is that the insurgency 


See John A. McCary, “The Anbar Awakening: An Alliance of Incentives,” The Washington 
Quarterly, January 2009, 43—59; David Kilcullen ,“The Accidental Guerrilla,” (New York: Ojdbrd 
University Press, 2009), 158-76. 

i®This discussion of the NSP draws upon John Nagl, Andrew Exum, and Ahmed A. Humayun, 
“A Pathway to Success in Afghanistan: The National Solidarity Program,” Center for a New 
American Security Policy Brief, 16 March 2009. 
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and the international security threat it represents will not be defeated simply with 
armed force, drone strikes, and alliances of convenience with certain factions, 
although all of those things will play a part. It will ultimately be defeated when 
the Afghan people see tangible evidence that a non-Taliban political order that 
really can offer them a modicum of security and governance. 

conclusion: learning from our mistakes 

The United States played a role in creating the Taliban and al-Qaeda: They grew 
and thrived amidst the chaos that followed the Soviet withdrawal and subsequent 
international neglect. Saint Augustine taught that “the purpose of war is to build 
a better peace,” but America built nothing in Afghanistan after the Soviet with- 
drawal, and the Taliban filled the vacuum that its inaction allowed. Afghanistan 
became the viper’s nest in which al-Qaeda grew, and the United States paid a price 
for its inattention and strategic neglect of the region. 

After the success of a lightning campaign that overthrew the Taliban and chased 
al-Qaeda out of Afghanistan, American policy toward the country returned to one 
of benign neglect. Too few soldiers to secure the population, too little development 
assistance poorly coordinated, and too little attention to the Pakistan side of the 
Durand Line allowed the Taliban to regroup, gain strength, and return to threaten 
the young Afghan Government that we created but did not adequately support, par- 
ticularly in the development of an Afghan Army large enough to secure itself from 
its (and our) enemies. 

The objectives of American policy in Afghanistan are clear, although they have 
not been articulated as clearly as they should have. Over the next 5 years, we want 
to create an Afghanistan from which al-Qaeda has been displaced and from which 
it continues to suffer disruptive attacks. The Government of Afghanistan should be 
able, with minimal external help, to secure itself from internal threats like the 
Taliban or the return of al-Qaeda; it should have the support of its people, earned 
through the provision of a reasonable level of government services (particularly 
security and an improving economy) and reduced corruption, and be determined to 
never again provide a safe haven for terror. 

The question now is not how to achieve our goals in Afghanistan and Pakistan — 
we know the answer to that question. The only remaining question is whether 
America has the will to do what is necessary, or whether we are again determined 
to abandon this supposedly “unimportant” region of the world in the hope that this 
time it won’t blow up in our face. 

Senator Menendez. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Menendez. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Senator. 

Senator Menendez [continuing]. If I may. Mr. Chairman, unfor- 
tunately I have to go to the State Department, and, between votes 
and everything, I don’t know if I’ll get back for the hearing, so. I’d 
ask unanimous consent to include my opening statement in the 
record, expressing my alarm at the escalation that is proposed, as 
well as our focus of our policy initiatives. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be made part of the 
record. And I think the people listening at the State Department 

heard you say “unfortunately you have to go down there,” so 

[Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Senator Menendez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert Menendez, U.S. Senator From New 

Jersey 

Thank you, Chairman Kerry, for this important hearing, and I would like to 
thank all the witnesses for coming here today to discuss this important topic. I 
believe Afghanistan is a critical issue in our overall foreign policy and that our abil- 
ity to work with the international community to successfully achieve sustainable 
stability in both Afghanistan and Pakistan will be a key component to the success 
of our overall foreign policy in the Middle East and our broader efforts against 
terrorism. 

I want to express my alarm with the prospect of a significant buildup of U.S. 
forces in Afghanistan without a clear strategy and metrics for success. I think we 
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need to have a clear sense of what we intend to accomplish, how we intend to 
accomplish it, and when we will know if we have in fact accomplished it. 

Thank you. Chairman Kerry, for your attention to this issue and I look forward 
to working with all the members of the committee on this moving forward. 

The Chairman. Dr. Biddle. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN BIDDLE, SENIOR FELLOW FOR 

DEFENSE POLICY, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Biddle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d also like to thank the 
committee for this opportunity to speak with you on an issue that’s 
obviously of vital national importance. 

There are many important questions before the Nation with re- 
spect to Afghanistan. Maybe the most important of them is also the 
most fundamental of them: Is the war worth waging? The written 
testimony that is submitted to the record provides my answer in 
more detail, but my bottom line from the statement, is that I think 
the case for waging war in Afghanistan is a very close call on the 
merits. I think the war is neither the obvious necessity that many 
of its strongest proponents argue, nor the clear loser that some war 
opponents see it to be. I think this conflict engages important, but 
indirect, U.S. interests, and I think failure is not predetermined. 
On the other hand, it’ll clearly be a very costly war to wage; and, 
while failure isn’t guaranteed, neither is success; and the result of 
that, I think, is a war that isn’t an open-and-shut case, on analytic 
grounds, either for or against. The case for war, as a result, in this 
instance, turns on a value judgment about excepting cost and risk. 

For me, this balance of cost and risk suggest a close call, but a 
war worth waging. Reasonable people, though, are going to differ 
on close calls of this kind. And I think, in many ways, the most 
important conclusion that analysis can offer is that what we face 
here is inevitably a hard choice between unattractive alternatives 
on either side that, at the end of the day, turns on issues that can- 
not completely be resolved by analysis alone. There is no easy way 
out of Afghanistan, either way, in 2009. 

With the remainder of my time, having summarized where I 
come out, I want to pick up one particularly important aspect of 
the problem, though, and that’s the issue of the interests we have 
at stake in the conflict. 

There are many things to which we aspire for Afghanistan, as we 
would for any country in the international system. We would like 
Afghanistan to be ruled in accordance with the will of the 
governed. We would like Afghanistan to respect the rights of mi- 
norities and women. We would like Afghanistan’s children to be 
educated and its people to be prosperous. Normally speaking, we 
pursue these objectives through means other than the waging of 
war. 

When it comes to pursuing U.S. interests abroad that warrant 
the waging of war, there is typically a much narrower subset of the 
things we hope for, for a country, that are considered pertinent. 
And I think, with respect to Afghanistan, those are largely twofold: 
First, that the country not be a base for striking the United States 
or our allies in the West; and second, that the country not be a 
base for destabilizing its neighbors, and especially Pakistan. 
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Of these two interests, the first is the more talked about, and, 
I believe, the second is the more important. Afghanistan obviously 
can be a base for striking the United States. It was in 2001, it 
could be again; but, so can many other places. So could Yemen. So 
could Somalia. So could Djibouti. So could potentially dozens of ill- 
governed spaces in South Asia, the Middle East, sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca, or even Latin America. If we are going to adopt a systematic 
strategy of deploying multiple brigades of American combat forces 
to deny al-Qaeda potential havens, we are going to run out of bri- 
gades a long time before al-Qaeda runs out of havens. This is an 
important concern, but it’s not one that, in my view, constitutes a 
particularly strong argument for waging war in Afghanistan. 

But, while Afghanistan is not unique as a base for striking the 
United States, it is unique as a basis for destabilizing the region, 
and especially Pakistan, where it is located precisely across the 
Durand Line. Pakistan is a clear vital national security interest of 
the United States, for reasons that I don’t need to articulate to this 
committee. Moreover, Pakistan, an actual ongoing nuclear weapons 
state, is in the midst of an active insurgency against a collection 
of heterogeneous insurgent groups, some of which are closely 
aligned with the Quetta Shura Taliban and other factions that 
we’re fighting in Afghanistan. Should we fail in the undertaking in 
Afghanistan, we run the risk of creating a substantial base for a 
variety of insurgent groups whose relationships with one another 
are complex, but potentially dangerous, to destabilize a Pakistani 
state, whose security is vital to the United States. 

Note, however, that the more important of these two interests is, 
thus, an indirect U.S. interest. What we care about most is Paki- 
stan. Our ability to directly influence what happens in Pakistan, 
however, has important limits on it. We cannot deploy 60,000 
American soldiers to Pakistan to assist them in a counterinsur- 
gency campaign. We are politically radioactive in Pakistan. Our 
ability to affect events directly there has very important limits on 
it. Our aid can be redirected in ways that we wouldn’t like. Our 
influence is very partial. 

In a situation in which we see a country whose future is terribly 
important to the United States, but whose fate we have a very lim- 
ited ability to deal with and affect directly, perhaps the best strat- 
egy for us is to invoke the Hippocratic Oath, and at least do no 
harm. And it seems to me that one important way in which we 
could do harm for the prospects for stability in Pakistan is by fail- 
ing in our undertaking in Afghanistan and allowing chaos, or a 
potential Taliban version 2.0 regime in Kabul, to be a source of 
instability for an already dangerous and difficult situation on the 
other side of the Durand Line. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Biddle follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Stephen Biddle, Senior Fellow for Defense 
Policy, Council on Foreign Relations, Washington, DC 

The war in Afghanistan had been nearly invisible to the public since 2001-02, but 
this is rapidly changing. In the process, basic questions have reemerged in a very 
different light than they assumed when this war began. What was once the “good 
war” to defeat a clear and present danger from a state that harbored al-Qaeda has 
now become a much more ambiguous struggle to preserve a deeply flawed successor 
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government from an insurgency allied with, but separate from, an al-Qaeda that is 
now based across the border in Pakistan. Is this more complex conflict still worth 
waging? 

The answer is a close call on the merits. The debate often treats Afghanistan in 
absolutes: It is either a graveyard of empires in which no outsider can succeed and 
a country where we have no meaningful interests at stake; or it is a war where vic- 
tory can be assured if we show sufficient resolve and where only success can avert 
a direct threat of attack on the American homeland. In fact it is a harder call. This 
war is neither the obvious necessity that its strongest supporters claim, nor the 
clear loser that its opponents typically see. The war engages important, but indirect, 
U.S. interests. It will be expensive to wage properly, will require many years to 
resolve, and might ultimately fail even if waged vigorously, but failure is not guar- 
anteed and the United States enjoys advantages that other outsiders in Afghanistan 
have not. 

Most defense decisions are ultimately value judgments on how much risk we find 
tolerable and what price we are willing to pay to reduce a risk. The war in Afghani- 
stan poses this problem more starkly than most given the scale of the costs and 
risks on both sides of the ledger here. Analysis can illuminate the costs and identify 
the risks, but especially in close calls it cannot predetermine value judgments on 
how much cost to bear and how much risk to accept. What the analysis shows here 
is that this ledger is close enough for reasonable people to differ. For me, the bal- 
ance of cost and risk suggests a war that is worth waging, but only barely. What 
is clearest, however, is that neither the case for the war nor the case against it is 
beyond challenge or without important counterarguments. 

I present this argument in four parts: The interests at stake; the war’s likely 
costs; the prospects for success in securing the interests if the costs are borne; and 
finally an assessment of the overall balance of cost and risk in light of this. 

U.S. INTERESTS AT STAKE IN AFGHANISTAN 

The United States has many aspirations for Afghanistan, as we would for any 
country. Americans would like Afghanistan to be ruled in accordance with the will 
of the governed; we would like to see minority and women’s rights respected; we 
would like to see its youth educated and its people prosperous. But while we surely 
wish these things for any state, we do not ordinarily wage war to bring them about. 
The U.S. national security interests that might warrant war to achieve here are 
much narrower. 

In fact, they are essentially twofold: That Afghanistan not become a base for ter- 
rorism against the United States, and that chaos in Afghanistan not destabilize its 
neighbors, especially Pakistan. Neither of these two primary security interests can 
be dismissed, but both have limits as casus belli. 

The first interest is the most discussed — and the weakest argument for waging 
war. The United States invaded Afghanistan in the first place to destroy the 
al-Qaeda safe haven there, and Afghanistan’s role in the 9/11 attacks clearly justi- 
fied this. But al-Qaeda central is no longer based in Afghanistan, nor has it been 
since early 2002. Bin Laden and his core operation are, by all accounts, now based 
across the border in Pakistan’s Federally Administered 'Tribal Areas (FATA). The 
Taliban movement in Afghanistan is clearly linked with al-Qaeda and sympathetic 
to it, but there is little evidence of al-Qaeda infrastructure within Afghanistan today 
that could threaten the U.S. homeland in any direct way. If today’s Afghan Govern- 
ment collapsed, if it were replaced with a neo-Taliban regime, or if the Taliban were 
able to secure real political control over some major contiguous fraction of Afghan 
territory then perhaps al-Qaeda could reestablish a real haven there. 

But this risk is shared with a wide range of other weak states in many parts of 
the world, from Yemen to Somalia to Djibouti to Eritrea to Sudan to the Philippines 
or even parts of Latin America or Central, West, or North Africa, among other possi- 
bilities. And of course Iraq and Pakistan fit the description of weak states whose 
failure could provide havens for al-Qaeda. Many of these — and especially Iraq and 
Pakistan — offer bin Laden prospects superior in important ways to Afghanistan’s. 
Iraq and Pakistan, for example, are richer and far better connected to the outside 
world than is primitive, land-locked Afghanistan with its minimal communications 
and transportation systems. Iraq is an Arab state in the very heart of the Middle 
East. Pakistan, of course, is a nuclear power. Afghanistan does enjoy a historical 
connection with al-Qaeda, familiarity to bin Laden, and proximity to his current 
base in the EATA, and it is important to deny al-Qaeda sanctuary on the Afghan 
side of the Durand Line. But its intrinsic importance is no greater than many other 
potential havens — and probably smaller than many. We clearly cannot afford to 
wage protracted warfare with multiple brigades of American ground forces simply 
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to deny al-Qaeda potential safe havens; we would run out of brigades long before 
bin Laden ran out of prospective sanctuaries. 

The more important U.S. interest in Afghanistan is indirect: To prevent Afghan 
chaos from destabilizing its Pakistani neighbor. With a population of 173 million 
(five times Afghanistan’s), a GDP of over $160 billion (over 10 times Afghanistan’s) 
and an actual, existing, functional nuclear arsenal of perhaps 20-60 warheads, 
Pakistan is a much more dangerous prospective state sanctuary for al-Qaeda, and 
one where the likelihood of government collapse enabling such a sanctuary may be 
in the same ballpark as Afghanistan, at least in the medium to long term. Pakistan 
is already at war with internal Islamist insurgents allied to al-Qaeda, and by most 
measures that war is not going well. Should the Pakistani insurgency succeed in 
collapsing the state or toppling the government, the risk of nuclear weapons falling 
into al-Qaeda’s hands would be grave indeed. In fact, given the difficulties terrorists 
face in acquiring usable nuclear weapons, Pakistani state collapse is the likeliest 
scenario for a nuclear-armed al-Qaeda. 

Pakistani state collapse, moreover, is a danger over which the United States has 
limited influence. The United States is now so unpopular in Pakistan that we have 
no meaningful prospect of deplo 3 dng major ground forces there to assist the govern- 
ment in counterinsurgency. U.S. air strikes can harass insurgents and terrorists 
within Pakistan, but the inevitable collateral damage arouses harsh public opposi- 
tion that could itself threaten the weak government’s stability. U.S. aid is easily — 
and routinely — diverted to purposes remote from countering Islamist insurgents, 
such as the maintenance of military counterweights to India, graft and patronage, 
or even support for Islamist groups seen by Pakistani authorities as potential allies 
against their Indian neighbor. U.S. assistance can — and should — be made condi- 
tional on progress in countering insurgents, but harsh conditionality can induce 
rejection of the terms, and the aid, by the Pakistanis, removing U.S. leverage in the 
process. The net result is a major threat over which Americans have very limited 
influence. 

If the United States has few ways to make Pakistan any better, the best policy 
may be to invoke the Hippocratic Oath: at least do no harm. With so little actual 
leverage, the United States cannot afford to make the problem any worse than it 
already is. And failure in Afghanistan would make the problem in Pakistan much 
harder. 

The Taliban are a transnational Pashtun movement that is active on either side 
of the Durand Line and sympathetic to other Pakistani Islamist insurgents. Their 
presence within Pakistan is thus already an important threat to the regime in 
Islamabad. But if the Taliban regained control of the Afghan state or even a major 
fraction of it, their ability to use even a poor state’s resources as a base to desta- 
bilize secular government in Pakistan would enable a major increase in the risk of 
state collapse there. Much has been made of the threat Pakistani base camps pose 
to Afghan Government stability, but this danger works both ways: Instability in 
Afghanistan poses a serious threat to secular civilian government in Pakistan. And 
this is the single greatest stake the United States has in Afghanistan: To prevent 
it from aggravating Pakistan’s internal problems and magnifying the danger of an 
al-Qaeda nuclear sanctuary there. 

These stakes are thus important. But they do not merit infinite cost to secure. 
Afghanistan is just one of many possible al-Qaeda sanctuaries. And Afghanistan’s 
influence over Pakistan’s future is important, but incomplete and indirect. A 
Taliban Afghanistan is a real possibility in the long run absent U.S. action, and 
makes Pakistani collapse more likely, but it does not guarantee it. Nor would suc- 
cess in Afghanistan guarantee success in Pakistan: There is a chance that we could 
struggle our way to stability in Afghanistan at great cost and sacrifice only to see 
Pakistan collapse anyway under the weight of its own errors and internal divisions. 

THE COST 

What will it cost to defeat the Taliban? No one really knows; war is an uncertain 
business. But it is very hard to succeed at counterinsurgency (COIN) on the cheap. 
Current U.S. Army doctrine is very clear on this: 

[MJaintaining security in an unstable environment requires vast re- 
sources, whether host nation, U.S., or multinational. In contrast, a small 
number of highly motivated insurgents with simple weapons, good oper- 
ations security, and even limited mobility can undermine security over a 
large area. Thus, successful COIN operations often require a high ratio of 
security forces to the protected population. For that reason, protracted 
COIN operations are hard to sustain. The effort requires a firm political 
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will and substantial patience by the government, its people, and the coun- 
tries providing support. 

Insurgencies are protracted by nature. Thus, COIN operations always de- 
mand considerable expenditures of time and resources.^ 

A proper analysis of troop requirements for Afghanistan is a more complex under- 
taking than can be provided here; GEN McChrystal’s staff is now producing such 
an assessment. But it is safe to say that most counterinsurgency theorists see COIN 
as an extremely labor-intensive form of warfare. In fact, the doctrinal norm for troop 
requirements in COIN is around 1 security provider per 50 civilians in the popu- 
lation to be secured.® If one simply applies the doctrinal rule of thumb to Afghani- 
stan, a state of roughly 32 million people, this crude yardstick would imply a need 
for perhaps 640,000 trained soldiers and police. Many argue that the doctrinal den- 
sity need not be maintained across the entire country; it is widely believed, for ex- 
ample, that the north and west of the country are safer than the south and east. 
And of course a sound estimate of resource needs would require a much more dis- 
criminating mapping of troop needs to specific tasks in specific places. But it is clear 
that COIN in a country the size of Afghanistan can be very demanding of resources. 
Ideally most of these security forces would be indigenous Afghans rather than for- 
eign troops. But some will clearly have to be Americans and other foreigners. And 
the commitment could be very long: Successful counterinsurgency campaigns com- 
monly last 10 to 15 years or more.'' 

At least initially, the casualties to be expected from such an effort would also be 
heavy. In Iraq, a force of 130,000-160,000 U.S. troops averaged over 90 fatalities 
per month during the most intense period of COIN operations in January to August 
of 2007. Depending on the troop strength ultimately deployed and the intensity of 
the fighting, it is not implausible to suppose that casualty rates in Afghanistan 
could approach such levels. And it may well take longer for those losses to reverse 
and decline in Afghanistan than in Iraq; it would be prudent to assume that fatality 
rates in excess of 50 per month could persist for many months, if not years.® 

THE ODDS OF SUCCESS 

The aggregate historical record of great power success in COIN is not encour- 
aging. The political scientists, Jason Lyall of Princeton and Isaiah Wilson of West 
Point, estimate that since 1975, the success rate of all government counterinsur- 
gents has been just 25 percent.® Given the costs of trying, this average offers a 
sobering context. 

Nor are current conditions in Afghanistan encouraging. Orthodox COIN theory 
puts host government legitimacy at the heart of success and failure, yet the Karzai 
government is widely seen as corrupt, inept, inefficient, and en route to losing the 
support of its population. The recent election’s results are not yet clear, but widely 
reported electoral fraud could easily reduce Karzai’s perceived legitimacy if he is 
ultimately declared the winner of a disputed contest. Economic and political devel- 
opment prospects are constrained by Afghanistan’s forbidding geography, tribal 
social structure, lack of infrastructure, and political history. The Taliban enjoy a 
cross-border sanctuary in the FATA that the Pakistani Government seems unwilling 
or unable to eliminate. Violence is up, perceptions of security are down, casualties 
are increasing, and the Taliban is widely believed to be increasing its freedom of 
movement and access to the population. And only some of these challenges are 
things Americans can affect directly: The United States can increase security by de- 
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3 Ibid., p. 23. 
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ploying more U.S. troops, it can bolster the economy to a degree with U.S. economic 
aid, and it can pressure Karzai to reform, but only the Afghans can create a legiti- 
mate government, and only the Pakistanis can shut down the safe havens in the 
FATA. Americans can influence these choices to a much greater degree than we 
have so far. But the United States cannot itself guarantee Afghan reform, and to 
date neither ally seems ready to do what it takes. 

But this does not make failure inevitable. The poor track record for COIN overall 
is due partly to the inherent difficulty of the undertaking, but most analysts also 
believe that many counterinsurgents have made poor strategic choices, and that 
these poor choices have been major contributors to failure. Strategies and methods 
can be changed — it is possible to learn from experience. And the U.S. military has 
learned a great deal about COIN in recent years. 

The new Army/Marine counterinsurgency doctrine, for example, is the product of 
a nearly unprecedented degree of internal debate, external vetting, historical anal- 
ysis, and direct recent combat experience.^ None of this makes it a magic silver bul- 
let for COIN success, and in important ways it makes underlying assumptions about 
the nature of counterinsurgency that made it an awkward fit for conditions in Iraq.® 
But those same assumptions make it a much stronger fit for Afghanistan, which is 
precisely the kind of war the manual was built around. And there is some, albeit 
preliminary, empirical evidence to suggest that the new doctrine’s emphasis on pop- 
ulation security as opposed to insurgent attrition has been substantially more suc- 
cessful historically than more-violent, attrition-oriented strategies: Andrew Enter- 
line and Joseph Magagnoli, for example, estimate that since World War II, COIN 
strategies emphasizing population security over insurgent attrition have succeeded 
almost 70 percent of the time.® 

One of the doctrine’s remaining shortcomings, moreover, is a problem the Obama 
administration seems likely to address. The published doctrine assumes a very close 
alignment of interests between the United States and its host government: The 
manual assumes that the U.S. role is to enable the host to realize its own best inter- 
est by making itself into a legitimate defender of all its citizens’ well-being, and that 
the host will see it this way, too.^® In many ways, the Bush administration shared 
this view, offering assistance with few conditions or strings on the assumption that 
developing its allies’ capacity for good governance was all that would be needed to 
realize better performance. In fact, though, many allies — notably including Hamid 
Karzai and Pervez Musharraf, have had much more complex interests that have led 
them to misdirect U.S. aid and fall far short of U.S. hopes for their popular legit- 
imacy. Some students of counterinsurgency have thus emphasized the need for 
conditionality in outside assistance to reduce this problem of moral hazard: The U.S. 
should not assume that allies share all its interests, and Americans should impose 
conditions, and combine carrots with sticks in order to push reluctant hosts toward 
behavior that could better realize U.S. interests in their broader legitimacy and 
thereby damp insurgencies. The Obama administration has made it very clear 
that they intend to combine bigger carrots with real sticks in the form of prospective 
aid withdrawals should the recipients fail to adopt needed reforms. This is an 
important step forward in competing for hearts and minds via effective host 
governance. 

The U.S. military forces that implement this doctrine are also much improved 
over their ancestors in Vietnam, or even their immediate predecessors in Iraq in 
2003-2004 — and they are vastly superior in training, equipment, and doctrine to the 
Soviet military that failed in Afghanistan in the 1980s. Soviet methods in the 1980s 
made lavish use of indiscriminate firepower that created enemies much faster than 
it killed insurgents. Soviet troops, moreover, were so poorly trained and motivated 
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that their commanders were often forced to use elite commando units to carry out 
routine missions; regular Soviet infantry often could not be relied upon to do much 
more than passive garrison duty. And Soviet equipment was almost entirely 
designed for major warfare against NATO in central Europe — the Soviets never 
made a systematic decision to reequip for counterinsurgency. By contrast, the U.S. 
military of 2009 has adapted into an unusually proficient counterinsurgency force. 
It did not begin the war this way, but hard experience in Iraq, coupled with an 
almost preclusive training emphasis on COIN since the early years of the Iraq war, 
a new doctrine with a heavy focus on the population-defense methods that have 
proven most effective historically, and systematic reequipment with new mine- 
resistant armored vehicles and other ground-force equipment designed for counter- 
insurgency has produced a vastly more effective military for this mission than the 
Soviets ever fielded. 

Perhaps most important, the United States is blessed with deeply flawed enemies 
in Afghanistan. Afghans know the Taliban; they know what life was like under their 
rule. And polling has consistently suggested that few Afghans want to return to the 
medieval theocracy they endured before. Most Afghans want education for their 
daughters; they want access to media and ideas from abroad; they want freedom 
from thugs enforcing fundamentalism for all under the aegis of a Ministry for the 
Promotion of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice. Of course, these preferences are sec- 
ondary to the need for security. And many are secondary to the desire for basic serv- 
ices such as courts free of corruption or police who enforce the laws without 
demanding bribes first. But because most Afghans oppose Taliban rule, the United 
States and its allies enjoy a strong presumption in favor of the Afghan Government 
as long as that government can be made to provide at least basic services com- 
petently. The Taliban face an inherently uphill battle to secure compliance with 
their policies that even a modestly proficient government does not. And in a struggle 
for hearts and minds this is an important advantage. 

The Taliban, moreover, are far from a unified opposition group. In fact, to refer 
to the opposition in Afghanistan via a singular noun is in many ways a misnomer. 
By contrast with the Viet Cong of 1964, for example, where a common ideology 
bound the leadership together and linked it to its fighters, the neo-Taliban of 2009 
are a much looser, much more heterogeneous, much more divided coalition of often 
fractious and very independent actors. There is a hard core of committed Islamist 
ideologues, centered on Mullah Omar and based in Quetta. But by all accounts 
much of the Taliban’s actual combat strength is provided by an array of warlords 
and other factions with often much more secular motivations, who side with the 
Taliban for reasons of profit, prestige, or convenience, and who may or may not fol- 
low orders from the Quetta Shura leadership. Americans often lament the chal- 
lenges to unity of effort that flow from a divided NATO command structure, but the 
Taliban face difficulties on this score at least as severe and potentially much worse: 
No NATO member is going to change sides and fight for the Taliban, but the 
Taliban need to be constantly alert lest one or more of their component factions 
leave the alliance for the government side. And this makes it difficult for the 
Taliban to mount large-scale, coordinated offensives of the kind that would be need- 
ed to conquer a defended city, for example — such efforts would be hard for any one 
faction or any one commander to accomplish without closely coordinated assistance 
from others, yet such coordination can be hard to achieve in such a decentralized, 
factionalized leadership structure. 

The Taliban also face major constraints in extending their influence beyond their 
ethnic base in southern and eastern Afghanistan. The Taliban is an overwhelmingly 
Pashtun movement. Yet Pashtuns make up less than 45 percent of Afghanistan’s 
population overall, and constitute only a small fraction of the population outside the 
south and east. Afghanistan is not primarily an ethnosectarian war of identity, as 
Iraq has been — most Taliban are Pashtuns, but most Pashtuns are not Taliban (in 
fact the government is itself headed by a Pashtun in President Hamid Karzai). 
Afghanistan is a war fought over the Taliban’s ideology for governing, not the hope 
for a Pashtun government. But whereas the government has members from many 
ethnic groups and a presumptive claim to the loyalty of all citizens, the Taliban has 
a much more exclusivist identity and is especially unpopular and unwelcome outside 
its geographic ethnic base. This in turn will make it harder for them to conquer the 
north and west of the country, and acts as a limiter on their expansion in the near 
term. This is not to say that the north or west of Afghanistan are permanently or 
inherently secure; on the contrary, recent trends there are worrisome, and even 
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these parts of the country will eventually require attention to stabilize. But the 
Taliban’s Pashtun ethnic identity makes it harder for them to expand out of the 
south and east, and this in turn buys time and reduces resource requirements for 
effective counterinsurgency nationally. (It is worth noting that even in their first 
rule, the Taliban never completely secured the north — it was the unconquered 
“Northern Alliance’s” hold over contiguous territory in that part of Afghanistan that 
provided allies, a base, and a jumpoff point for the American Special Forces who 
teamed with them to topple the Taliban in 2001.) 

Finally, by all accounts the enemy in Afghanistan today is much less numerous 
than that faced by the Soviets, for example, in the late 1980s. Intelligence estimates 
on insurgents’ order of battle are always imprecise and uncertain. But most sources 
suggest that the Mujaheddin opposing the Soviets by the late 1980s numbered 
around 150,000 armed combatants. After 1986, these guerillas were also equipped 
with increasingly sophisticated Western-supplied arms, and especially shoulder-fired 
precision guided antiaircraft missiles. By contrast, the Taliban today are usually as- 
sessed at a strength of 20-40,000 fighters, of whom only around one-fourth are full- 
time combatants, and who have to date deployed little or no precision weaponry, 
The size of the insurgent force is not necessarily the most important variable in 
COIN, but against the commonplace assumption that the Soviet experience will be 
America’s fate in Afghanistan, we must keep in mind that the situation the United 
States faces is less dire in important respects — including the strength of the insur- 
gent enemy. 


ASSESSMENT 

Withdrawal advocates certainly have a case. The stakes are not unlimited. The 
costs of pursuing them are high. And there is no guarantee that even a high-cost 
pursuit of COIN in Afghanistan will succeed given the inherent difficulties of the 
undertaking and the particular challenges of this theater in 2009. 

But while success is not guaranteed, neither is failure. Some governments succeed 
in COIN, and the familiar comparisons of today with the Soviets in Afghanistan or 
the United States in Vietnam pit apples against oranges: In 2009, the IJ.S. military 
is much more proficient, and the Taliban insurgency much less so, than their fore- 
bears. Great powers do not always fail in COIN; the United States is an unusually 
experienced counterinsurgent force today; the Taliban have serious problems of their 
own; and astute strategic choices can make an important difference. This combina- 
tion gives the United States an important possibility for successful counter- 
insurgency. 

Moreover, U.S. withdrawal poses important risks, too — and especially, it could 
easily cause an Afghan Government collapse with potentially serious consequences 
for U.S. security. The Taliban’s weaknesses make it hard for them to overthrow a 
U.S.-supported government while large Western military forces defend it. But with- 
out those Western troops, the Afghan state would offer a much easier target. Even 
with over 50,000 Western troops in its defense, the Karzai government has proven 
unable to contain Taliban influence and prevent insurgents from expanding their 
presence; if abandoned to its fate the government would surely fare much worse. 
Nor would an orphaned Karzai regime be in any position to negotiate a compromise 
settlement that could deny the Taliban full control: With outright victory within 
their grasp, it is hard to see why the Taliban would settle for anything less than 
a complete restoration. 

A Taliban restoration would put the resources of a state at their disposal. Even 
the resources of a weak state would enable a major increase in funding, freedom 
of operation, training opportunities, planning capacity, recruitment potential, and 
military staging, refitting, reconstitution and resupply for cross-border operations. 
The result could afford al-Qaeda with an improved sanctuary for attacking the 
United States. But even if it did not, it would almost certainly afford Pashtun mili- 
tants and their allies in Pakistan with a massive sanctuary for destabilizing the 
regime in Islamabad, and thereby create a major increase in the threat to the Paki- 
stani Government and the security of its nuclear arsenal. Even without a state 
haven in Afghanistan, Pakistani insurgents might ultimately topple the government 
in Islamabad, but with the additional resources of an openly sympathetic state 
across the Durand Line this threat is even more dangerous. And this threat con- 
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stitutes one of the few really plausible pathways by which al-Qaeda could obtain a 
useable nuclear weapon. 

This danger is real, but it is not unlimited and should not be exaggerated. For 
a U.S. withdrawal to result in a nuclear al-Qaeda would require a chain of multiple 
intervening events: A Taliban restoration in Kabul, collapse of secular government 
in Islamabad, and loss of control over the Pakistani nuclear arsenal (or deliberate 
transfer of weapons by sympathetic Pakistanis). None of these events are cer- 
tainties, and the compound probability is inherently lower than the odds of any one 
step taken alone. Though these odds are hard to estimate, analysts such as John 
Mueller make a persuasive case that terrorists are more likely to fail in their efforts 
to obtain nuclear weapons than they are to succeed, and the series of setbacks 
needed for a U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan to yield a useable al-Qaeda nuclear 
capability probably implies a compound likelihood that is low in absolute terms. 

But U.S. withdrawal increases all the probabilities at each stage. And the con- 
sequences for U.S. security if the chain does play itself out are very severe. Unlike 
the Soviet Union in the cold war (or even contemporary states such as Iran), 
al-Qaeda may be much less susceptible to deterrence, and considerably more likely 
to use a nuclear weapon if they acquire it. One need not accept “one percent doc- 
trines” or other extremist versions of nuclear threat-mongering to be concerned with 
the consequences of a potential al-Qaeda nuclear capability.'^® Nor does it resolve 
the issue simply to find that al-Qaeda is “unlikely” to acquire nuclear weapons even 
if the Karzai government falls. When the stakes are high, even low probabilities of 
true disasters can be too high to accept: Most Americans buy life insurance in a soci- 
ety in which the risk of death in a given year is less than one-half of one percent 
for 45-54-year-olds; it is clearly not unreasonable to consider accepting costs to 
address low-probability events. '''' If a nuclear al-Qaeda were impossible or virtually 
so, then the prospect could simply be ignored. But otherwise the issue inevitably 
comes back to a difficult value judgment on risk tolerance. This is not a new prob- 
lem. After all, a central feature of U.S. security policy throughout the cold war was 
America’s willingness to expend large resources to reduce the odds of unlikely 
events: A Soviet bolt-from-the-blue nuclear strike was surely never very likely, but 
the consequences if it ever did happen would have been so severe that the nation 
accepted huge costs to reduce the odds of such a disaster from low to very low. 
Americans have long debated whether this judgment was wise. But there is consid- 
erable precedent for American governments, of both parties, displaying enough con- 
cern with unlikely but dangerous scenarios to expend great effort to reduce the 
odds. 

The net result is thus a difficult value judgment between unattractive alter- 
natives, rather than a clear cut, open-and-shut case on anal 3 d;ical grounds. In this 
context, analysis can exclude certain popular but overstated positions: In fact, COIN 
in Afghanistan is not hopeless; the United States is not without important interests 
in the conflict; to secure these interests does not require a modern, centralized. 
Westernized Switzerland of the Hindu Kush; conversely, success is not guaranteed 
if only we are resolute; U.S. interests in Afghanistan are not unlimited; and the 
most important U.S. interests in the conflict are indirect and concern Pakistan more 
than Afghanistan per se. Analysis can also establish that the likely costs of pur- 
suing COIN success will be high, and it can illuminate the causal pathways by 
which different outcomes can affect U.S. interests in general, or the danger of a 
nuclear al-Qaeda in particular. But with important costs and risks on both sides of 
the ledger, the answer for how much cost is worth bearing for what reduction in 
risk is ultimately a value judgment rather than an analytical finding. This is not 
a judgment on the value of American lives or the moral worthiness of sacrifice or 
resolve. Either course here involves risks to American lives — a choice to withdraw 
is neither more nor less humanitarian, neither more nor less respectful of sacrifice 
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or service or others’ suffering, than the opposite. Rather, the judgment here is 
between accepting greater casualties and sacrifices in the nearer term to reduce 
some probability of higher casualties and sacrifices in the longer term. For me, this 
balance is a close call but ultimately favors the waging of war in Afghanistan. But 
reasonable people can differ on such judgments. Perhaps the most important conclu- 
sion is instead that the choice is unavoidably hard: What analysis can show is that 
there is no course open to us that is without important downsides — there is no easy 
way out of Afghanistan for the United States in 2009. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Biddle. Very impor- 
tant and competent summary of the challenge, and we’ll come back 
to it. 

Rory Stewart, thank you again for being here. I failed to mention 
your wonderful book that I enjoyed, “The Places In Between.” And 
we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF RORY STEWART, DIRECTOR, CARR CENTER 

ON HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MA 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you all very, very much 

The Chairman. Can you pull the mike, and make sure 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you all very much, indeed, for having me. 

One of the bewildering elements in trying to develop policy for 
Afghanistan at the moment is the very large number of justifica- 
tions which are being put forward at the moment for our presence, 
so that there are people, recently, who have been justifying our 
presence in terms of elections, in terms of human rights; some who 
justify our presence in terms of the credibility of the United States, 
the notion that we can’t be seen to be defeated, even if we can’t 
win. 

The administration’s policy, however, focusing on counterter- 
rorism, and I just want to very quickly address Dr. Biddle’s state- 
ments about Pakistan. 

It’s very dangerous, I think, to mount an argument or justifica- 
tion for our presence in Afghanistan based on our interests in 
Pakistan. The relationships between those two countries is, at best, 
as Dr. Biddle says, indirect. It’s far from clear that the most cost- 
effective way of deploying United States resources to address Paki- 
stan is for an attempt to build a state in Afghanistan or defeat the 
Taliban in Afghanistan. In fact, if we had more time, you could 
make a number of arguments why United States operations in 
Afghanistan may, in fact, contribute to the destabilization of 
Pakistan. 

In reality, the attempt to create an Afghanistan/Pakistan strat- 
egy seems to me a little bit as though we’ve gone into a room with 
an angry cat and a tiger — the angry cat being Afghanistan and the 
tiger being Pakistan — and we’re beating the cat. And when you 
say, “Why are you beating the cat?” the answer is, “Oh, it’s a cat/ 
tiger strategy. It’s an Afghanistan/Pakistan strategy.” But, in fact, 
you’re beating the cat because you don’t know what to do about the 
tiger. And the connection between those two countries is somewhat 
indirect. 

So, to come to the administration’s policy, a very minimal target 
has been set of counterterrorism, and a very maximal definition of 
how to achieve it. In other words, the administration is suggesting 
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that the way to achieve the counterterrorist objective, is through 
the building of a state and through a counterinsurgency campaign. 

I believe the problem with this theory lies in the fact that neither 
of those two means are achievable. We are neither going to be able 
to defeat the Taliban through a counterinsurgency campaign, nor 
is the United States or its allies in a position to build a legitimate, 
effective, stabile Afghan state. The reason for believing this relies 
on an understanding of the lack of capacity in the Afghan Govern- 
ment, demonstrated most dramatically recently, of course, through 
the elections, but demonstrated also through the lack of progress 
over the last 7 years. Our counterinsurgency policy, based, as Dr. 
Nagl said, on a notion of “clear, hold, build,” unfortunately owes too 
much to an inaccurate analogy with Iraq. Iraq has, in its govern- 
ment in Baghdad, mass political parties behind al-Maliki. The 
Sunni tribes who’ve been driven out of many areas of Baghdad; 
they felt under pressure, they were coming to us, asking for assist- 
ance. Essentially, Iraqi politics drove the success of the surge. 
Those political forces are lacking in Afghanistan. In addition, it’s 
a much more rural country. It is completely implausible that, in a 
country about the size of Texas, with 20,000 villages, we would be 
able, in effect, to garrison the country; in other words, to clear and 
hold it. Even were we to be able to clear and hold it, the build ele- 
ment is extremely implausible. There simply are not the resources 
within the Afghan Government or the Afghan state to imagine that 
we would be able, in any realistic timeframe, to create the kind of 
economic growth, governance, or stability which this project 
imagines. 

What, then, should we do? Well, I believe we should try to adopt 
a much more modest position. The danger facing, I believe, the 
United States and the international community, at the moment, is 
that we’re going to lurch from troop increases to withdrawal, from 
engagement to isolation. What worries me most about the increase 
in troops is that it’s going to create an unsustainable footprint on 
the ground. We already are in a problem with public opinion. Our 
commitment, our will, and our resources are limited. Afghan his- 
tory suggests that the very worst thing you can do for a country 
like Afghanistan, is to attempt to go from electroshock therapy 
with huge amounts of resources one year to none the next year. 
And yet, I fear, that’s where we may end up being in 5 or 10 years 
if we insist on these kinds of immoderate increases. A light foot- 
print is a more sustainable footprint. That footprint should focus 
on just two things: a very narrow counterterrorist objective, which 
does not require the troop deployments that we’re talking about, 
and the humanitarian objective of contributing, in the way that we 
do in many other countries, to making Afghanistan more stable, 
prosperous, and humane in 30 years’ time than it is today. 

So, a patient, tolerant, long-term relationship with the inter- 
national community, a sustainable presence, which requires a light 
footprint. 

Thank you all very much, indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stewart follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Rory Stewart, Director, Carr Center on Human 
Rights Policy, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

The administration’s new policy on Afghanistan has a very narrow focus — 
counterterrorism — and a very broad definition of how to achieve it: No less than the 
fixing of the Afghan state and defeating the Taliban insurgency. President Obama 
has presented this in a formal argument. The final goal in the region is “to disrupt, 
dismantle, and defeat al-Qaeda in Pakistan and Afghanistan, and to prevent their 
return to either country in the future.” A necessary condition of the defeat of 
al-Qaeda is the defeat of the Taliban because “if the Afghan Government falls to 
the Taliban, that country will again be a base for terrorists who want to kill as 
many of our people as they possibly can.” He, therefore, proposes a counterinsur- 
gency strate^, which includes the deployment of more troops “to take the fight to 
the Taliban in the south and the east” and a more comprehensive approach, which 
aims to “promote a more capable and accountable Afghan Government . . . advance 
security, opportunity, and justice . . . develop an economy that isn’t dominated by 
illicit drugs.” 

This policy is rooted in the preset categories of counterterrorism, counterinsur- 
gency, state-building and economic development. These categories are so closely 
linked that policymakers appear to put them in almost any sequence or combina- 
tion. You need to defeat the Taliban to build a state and you need to build a state 
to defeat the Taliban. There cannot be security without development, or develop- 
ment without security. If you have the Taliban you have terrorists, if you don’t have 
development you have terrorists, and as Obama informed the New Yorker, “If you 
have ungoverned spaces, they become havens for terrorists.” These connections are 
global: In Obama’s words, “our security and prosperity depend on the security and 
prosperity of others.” Indeed, at times it seems that all these activities — building a 
state, defeating the Taliban, defeating al-Qaeda, and eliminating poverty — are the 
same activity. The new U.S. Army and Marine Corps counterinsurgency doctrine 
sounds like a World Bank policy document, replete with commitments to the rule 
of law, economic development, governance, state-building, and human rights. In 
Obama’s words, “security and humanitarian concerns are all part of one project.” 

The fundamental problem with the strategy is that it is trying to do the impos- 
sible. It is highly unlikely that the United States will be able either to build an 
effective, legitimate state or to defeat a Taliban insurgency. It needs to find another 
way of protecting the United States against terrorist attack. 

We claim to Be engaged in a neutral, technocratic, universal project of “state- 
building” but we don’t know exactly what that means. Those who see Afghanistan 
as reverting to the Taliban or becoming a traditional autocratic state are referring 
to situations that existed there in 1972 and 1994. But the international community’s 
ambition appears to be to create something that has not existed before. Obama calls 
it “a more capable and accountable Afghan Government.” The United States, the 
United Kingdom, and their allies agreed unanimously at the NATO 60th anniver- 
sary summit in April to create “a stronger democratic state” in Afghanistan. 

Whatever this state is, it could come only from an Afghan national movement, not 
as a gift from foreigners. As we have seen over the last 7 years — and most starkly 
in the recent election — ^Afghan Government is certainly unlikely in the next 5 years 
to reflect U.S. ideas of legitimacy, legal process, civil service function, rights, eco- 
nomic behavior or even broader international assumption about development. Even 
an aim as modest as “stability” is highly ambitious. Afghanistan is a mountainous 
country, with strong traditions of local self-government and autonomy, significant 
ethnic differences, but strong shared moral values. A centralizing constitution may 
well be combined with de facto local independence and Afghanistan is starting from 
a very low base: 30 years of investment might allow its army, police, civil service 
and economy to approach the levels of Pakistan. And Pakistan clearly still does not 
have whatever mixture of state-formation, legitimacy, accountability or effectiveness 
that is apparently necessary to prevent the Taliban and al-Qaeda from operating. 

Nor is it clear that even if stronger central institutions were to emerge that they 
would assist U.S. national security objectives. Osama bin Laden is still in Pakistan, 
not Afghanistan. He chooses to be there precisely because Pakistan can be more 
assertive in its state sovereignty than Afghanistan and restricts U.S. operations. 
From a narrow (and harsh) U.S. national security perspective, a poor failed state 
could be easier to handle than a more developed one: Yemen is less threatening 
than Iran, Somalia than Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan than Pakistan. 

Second, it is highly unlikely that the United States will be able to defeat the 
Taliban in Afghanistan. The ingredients of successful counterinsurgency campaigns 
in places like Malaya — control of the borders, large numbers of troops in relation 
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to the population, strong support from the majority ethnic groups, a long-term com- 
mitment and a credible local government — are lacking in Afghanistan. 

Nor is Afghanistan, comparable to Iraq. There are no mass political parties in 
Afghanistan and the Kabul government lacks the base, strength or legitimacy of the 
Baghdad government. Afghan tribal groups lack the coherence of the Iraqi Sunni 
tribes and their relation to state structures: They are not being driven out of neigh- 
bourhood after neighbourhood and they do not have the same relation to the Taliban 
that the Sunni groups had to “al-Qaeda in Iraq.” Afghans are weary of the war but 
the Afghan chiefs are not approaching us, seeking a deal. Since the political players 
and state structures in Afghanistan are much more fragile than those in Iraq, they 
are less likely to play a strong role in ending the insurgency. 

A strategy of “clear, hold, and build” seems particularly implausible in Afghani- 
stan. In Iraq — which is a much more urban society — it was possible for U.S. and 
Iraqi security forces around Baghdad to “clear and hold” ground because the geo- 
graphical area was relatively limited. Afghanistan has an overwhelmingly rural pop- 
ulation scattered through an inhospitable terrain, the size of Texas and encom- 
passing perhaps thousand villages. Even 100,000 U.S. troops would be far too few 
to hold or garrison even a fraction of such a vast area. In Iraq, a tradition of strong 
central government and a much more educated population with an indigenous 
resource base at least allowed for the possibility of “building,” following the “clear 
and hold.” In Afghanistan the lack of the most basic education and capacity and will 
in governmental structures (and even in the private sector) means that very little 
of substance could be “built” during the time that the United States and its allies 
attempted to “hold.” 

Meanwhile, the Taliban can exploit the ideology of religious resistance that the 
West deliberately fostered in the 1980s to defeat the Russians. They can portray the 
Kabul government as U.S. slaves, NATO as an infidel occup 3 dng force and their own 
insurgency as a jihad. Their complaints about corruption, human rights abuses, and 
aerial bombardments appeal to a large audience. They are attracting Afghans to 
their rural courts by giving quicker and more predictable rulings than government 
judges. They can now easily exploit the corrupt practices in the election to portray 
the Kabul government as fraudulent and illegitimate. But our inability to inflict a 
final defeat on the Taliban may not be as dangerous as policymakers imagine. 

If the administration cannot create an effective, stable, legitimate state and can- 
not defeat a Taliban insurgency it must find another method of protecting U.S. 
national security and fulfilnng our obligations to the Afghan people. And if it is 
impossible to build a state or defeat the Taliban, there is no point in deploying a 
hundred thousand troops or spending hundreds of billions of dollars in Afghanistan. 

The best Afghan policy would be to reduce the number of foreign troops from the 
current level of 90,000 to far fewer — perhaps 20,000. In that case, two distinct objec- 
tives would remain for the international community: Development and counter- 
terrorism. Neither would amount to the building of an Afghan state or winning a 
counterinsurgency campaign. A reduction in troop numbers and a turn away from 
state-building should not mean total withdrawal: Good projects could continue to be 
undertaken in electricity, water, irrigation, health, education, agriculture, rural 
development and in other areas favoured by development agencies. Even a light 
U.S. presence could continue to allow for aggressive operations against al-Qaeda ter- 
rorists, in Afghanistan, who plan to attack the United States. The United States has 
successfully prevent al-Qaeda from reestablishing itself since 2001 (though the 
result has only been to move bin Laden across the border). The U.S. military could 
also (with other forms of assistance) support the Afghan military to prevent the 
Taliban from seizing a city or taking over the country. 

These twin objectives will require a very long-term presence, as indeed is almost 
inevitable in a country which is as poor, as fragile and traumatized as Afghanistan 
(and which lacks the internal capacity at the moment to become independent of For- 
eign aid or control its territory). But a long-term presence will in turn mean a much 
lighter and more limited presence (if it is to retain U.S. domestic support). We 
should not control and cannot predict the future of Afghanistan. It may in the 
future become more violent, or find a decentralised equilibrium or a new national 
unity, but if its communities continue to want to work with us, we can, over 30 
years, encourage the more positive trends in Afghan society and help to contain the 
more negative. 

Such a policy can seem strained, unrealistic, counterintuitive, and unappealing. 
They appear to betray the hopes of Afghans who trusted us and to allow the Taliban 
to abuse district towns. No politician wants to be perceived to have underestimated, 
or failed to address, a terrorist threat; or to write off the “blood and treasure” that 
we have sunk into Afghanistan; or to admit defeat. Americans are particularly 
unwilling to believe that problems are insoluble; Obama’s motto is not “no we can’t”; 
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soldiers are not trained to admit defeat or to say a mission is impossible. And to 
suggest that what worked in Iraq won’t work in Afghanistan requires a detailed 
knowledge of each country’s past, a bold analysis of the causes of development and 
a rigorous exposition of the differences, for which few have patience. 

The greatest risk of our inflated ambitions and fears, encapsulated in the current 
surge is that it will achieve the exact opposite of its intentions and in fact precipi- 
tate a total withdrawal. The heavier our footprint, and the more costly, the less we 
are likely to be able to sustain it. Public opinion is already turning against it. NATO 
allies are mostly staying in Afghanistan simply to please the United States and 
have little confidence in our objectives or our reasons. Contemporary political cul- 
ture tends to encourage black and white solutions: Either we garrison or we 
abandon. 

While, I strongly oppose troop increases, I equally strongly oppose a total flight. 
We are currently in danger of lurching from troop increases to withdrawal and from 
engagement to isolation. We are threatening to provide instant electro-shock ther- 
apy followed by abandonment. This is the last thing Afghanistan needs. The inter- 
national community should aim to provide a patient, tolerant long-term relationship 
with a country as poor and traumatized as Afghanistan. Judging by comparable 
countries in the developing world (and Afghanistan is very near the bottom of the 
U.N. Human Development index), making Afghanistan more stable, prosperous, and 
humane is a project which will take decades. It is a worthwhile project in the long 
term for us and for Afghans but we will only be able to sustain our presence if we 
massively reduce our investment and our ambitions and begin to approach Afghani- 
stan more as we do other poor countries in the developing world. The best way of 
avoiding the mistakes of the 1980s and 1990s — the familiar cycle of investment and 
abandonment which most Afghans expect and fear and which have contributed so 
much to instability and danger — is to husband and conserve our resources, limit our 
objectives to counterterrorism and humanitarian assistance, and work out how to 
work with fewer troops and less money over a longer period. In Afghanistan in the 
long term, less will be more. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart and — let me 
begin with this question. Is there not a distinction between coun- 
terterrorism and counterinsurgency? 

Dr. Nagl. 

Dr. Nagl. There is, Senator. Counterterrorism is a component of 
a counterinsurgency strategy. Counterterrorism focuses on the 
enemy, where counterinsurgency focuses correctly on protecting the 
people. So, in any effective counterinsurgency strategy, you will 
conduct counterterrorism as part of what you’re trying to do, but 
it is only a part and it’s 

The Chairman. Counterinsurgency is a more expansive strategy, 
is it not? 

Dr. Nagl. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Dr. Biddle, do you agree with that? 

Dr. Biddle. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is it possible to wage a counterinsurgency and/ 
or a counterterrorist activity without it being a war? 

Dr. Nagl. Senator, by definition, a counterinsurgency campaign 
is an attempt to support a government that is afflicted by those 
who are illegally using force to overthrow the government or 
change its policies. So, counterinsurgency demands insurge nee; 
insurgence makes it a war. 

The Chairman. Automatically? 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You agree with that. Dr. Biddle? 

Dr. Biddle. I think, certainly, for the situation we see in Afghan- 
istan, it’s important to regard it as a war, yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stewart. 
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Mr. Stewart. I think this a very important question about to 
what extent defeating the Taliban is a necessary or sufficient part 
of protecting the United States against al-Qaeda attack. 

The Chairman. Now, let’s come back, then, to, sort of, basics, 
here. If it is a war, you want to win it. Is that correct? 

Dr. Nagl. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. If you’re going to deploy American troops and 
ask them to sacrifice their lives, it’s important that they do so with 
the notion that there’s a strategy to win. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What does the counterinsurgency manual say is 
the number of troops needed in Afghanistan to win? 

Dr. Nagl. The counterinsurgency manual, based on historical 
records of previous counterinsurgency campaigns, suggests some 
600,000 counterinsurgents would be required to succeed in Afghan- 
istan. 

The Chairman. Dr. Biddle, you agree with that? 

Dr. Biddle. The figure in the counterinsurgency manual is a rea- 
sonable rule of thumb, but is a very crude rule of thumb. General 
McChrystal is in the process now of doing a much more detailed 
troop-to-task analysis that I trust will have a much stronger basis 
for a specific troop recommendation. If one is going to apply the 
doctrinal rule of thumb, the doctrinal rule of thumb in the manual 
is one trained, capable counterinsurgent per 50 members of the 
population to be defended, which implies a figure roughly in the 
neighborhood of what Dr. Nagl said, yes. 

The Chairman. Somewhere between 500,000 and 600,000 troops. 

Dr. Biddle. Well, yes. I mean, among the complications here is 
that many people believe that the north and the west in Afghani- 
stan, for example, is less threatened than the south and the east. 
And hence the need to 

The Chairman. It’s less threatened today. 

Dr. Biddle. Sorry? 

The Chairman. Today. 

Dr. Biddle. I actually think that that 

The Chairman. But, is it 

Dr. Biddle [continuing]. Assessment is seriously problematic, 
and that the north and the west today are in many ways — the best 
way to think about them is, they’re where the south and the east 
were in 2003, 2004. So, I share your concern. But, important in 
generating 

The Chairman. Well, the point is, if you’re going to think about 
this policy intelligently, you can’t just look at it today and say, 
“Well, the west and the east, or the west and the north, are doing 
fine.” The presumption is, if 27 percent of the country was under 
Taliban a year or 2 ago, and now it’s 37 percent, that’s growing. 
So, you know, this troop relationship to what is necessary is really 
fundamental to the choices that we make about whether it is in our 
interest to fight a counterterrorist activity versus a full-fledged 
counter — ^you know, counterinsurgency, and whether or not one, in 
fact, will allow the other. I mean, this is — really takes a lot of dis- 
cussion, and it’s more than I’m going to get in the 7 minutes I 
have. But, you got to go down this trail. Do you need to have X 
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number of troops in order to provide sufficient security so the 
counterinsurgency can take hold? 

Yes. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir, I believe you do. The vast majority of those 
forces should be Afghans, not Americans, so I would like to see 
400,000 Afghan National Security Forces, more than double — 
roughly double what we were currently planning to build, and I be- 
lieve that those forces, with minimal American assistance, advis- 
ers, air power, would be able to secure Afghanistan. I believe that 
that’s probably 5 years away. 

The Chairman. And what would be the expectation of the Amer- 
ican people as we go forward, here, in terms of the cost that you 
would envision over that 5-year period? And with what level of, 
sort of, guarantee of success? 

Dr. Nagl. Senator, I believe that we should expect to spend, over 
the next 5 years of that effort, probably as much as we have spent 
in lives and dollars over the preceding 8 years. I feel that cost very 
deeply, as I know you do. But, I would point out that we have been 
spending that for 8 years in Afghanistan to date, and the situation 
is getting worse. We’ve tried the light-footprint counterterrorism 
option, and it has not succeeded. There is no reason to believe that 
it would get any better or any easier with the Taliban getting 
stronger. 

The Chairman. But, let me stop you there for a minute. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You say “it has not succeeded.” Al-Qaeda is not 
in Afghanistan, is it? 

Dr. Nagl. To my knowledge, it is not, sir. 

The Chairman. And the goal of the President is to prevent 
al-Qaeda from being in there and attacking the United States, 
correct? 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, that is one of the goals of the President. 

The Chairman. The second goal is to prevent the destabilization 
of Pakistan. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Those are the principal goals. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. I agree. 

The Chairman. We are doing better in Pakistan. 

Dr. Nagl. We are, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there is no al-Qaeda in Afghanistan. 

Dr. Nagl. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. We just knocked out a major al-Qaeda figure in 
Somalia without 67,000 troops on the ground. In fact, we don’t 
have any American troops on the ground, except for the moment 
that they were there to do what they did. 

Dr. Nagl. Correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Does that tell us something about the potential 
of a lighter footprint in Afghanistan? 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, it tells us that you can conduct counterterrorism 
with a light footprint; you cannot conduct counterinsurgency with 
a light footprint, and 

The Chairman. Exactly the point I’m trying to 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman [continuing]. Get at. But, isn’t the President’s 
goal fundamentally counterterrorism, or is it linked to the counter- 
insurgency that is critical to preventing the destabilization? And is 
it, as Mr. Stewart has suggested, in fact critical to that destabiliza- 
tion? And he actually offered the notion that it might be possible 
that’s it creating more destabilization. Have we, in fact, thoroughly 
examined that? 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, we — I have, at least I believe — I do not claim to 
be an expert on Pakistan. I agree with Steve that the reason that 
counterterrorism will not work in Afghanistan, although it does in 
Somalia, is because of the presence of Pakistan next door to 
Afghanistan. Pakistan, I believe, is the key to the puzzle. Pakistan 
is America’s vital national interest. And I am convinced that Amer- 
ican counterinsurgency and counterterrorism efforts in Afghanistan 
have contributed to the more effective Pakistani counterinsurgency 
campaign. 

The Chairman. And let me make it clear. As I said in my open- 
ing comments, Pakistan is central, and I agree with that assess- 
ment. And I have — I’m not — ^you know, I haven’t determined that, 
in fact, the counterinsurgency component won’t be critical because 
of Taliban, but I think we have to examine this. I mean, this is 
fundamental to what we have to really come to some kind of firm 
conclusion on, because it is going to be critical to the numbers of 
troops and to the type of commitment that we make. 

Mr. Stewart, if you’d just comment quickly on this question of 
the destabilization, and then I want to turn to the other Senators. 

You asserted that it may be, in fact, that the presence of these 
troops is, in fact, a destabilizing, rather than a stabilizing, factor, 
and I want you to 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, I mean, I 

The Chairman [continuing]. That out. 

Mr. Stewart [continuing]. I think it’s destabilizing in two poten- 
tial ways. One of them is, as Pakistan military and the Pakistan 
Government complains, it often involves this squeezing and push- 
ing insurgents across the border into Pakistan. And second, it pro- 
vides some of the material of ideological resistance to the United 
States within Pakistan that we’re perceived by the majority of the 
Pakistani population to be engaged in an occupation of Afghani- 
stan. 

But, more importantly, I think that the strongest argument 
against this is that if it has some negative and positive effects, 
those are very minor compared to the real drivers of the problem 
in Pakistan. Pakistan will not stand or fall on Afghanistan. It’s 
about the Pakistani Government, it’s about the Pakistani military, 
it’s about the Pakistani economy and the Pakistani society. There 
may be some positive results, there may be some negative results. 
But, by and large, Afghanistan is far less important to the future 
of Pakistan than we’re suggesting. 

The Chairman. And the final question — and I apologize to my 
colleagues — Dr. Nagl, you helped write this field — this manual on 
counterinsurgency. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. And General Petraeus adopted it, correct? So, 
this is the military’s current doctrine about troops needed for 
counterinsurgency. 

Dr. Nagl. Correct, sir. 

The Chairman. So, when you say 500,000 to 600,000 in order to 
guarantee success, we’re not playing around with some sort of light 
figure, here. This is something you guys sort of settled on in a 
fairly rigid analysis. 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, it is — as Steve suggested, it is more of a rule of 
thumb than a guarantee. There are no guarantees in war. But, his- 
torically, successful counterinsurgency campaigns have relied on 
large numbers of troops on the ground to protect the population, 
particularly host-nation security forces. 

The Chairman. Well, if we’re going to make the kind of decision 
we’re being called on to make, if I were President in this cir- 
cumstance, if we’re studying the stakes the way we are, I want a 
guarantee. You know, Roosevelt took his guarantee, in a sense. 
Truman did. We were committed to that. And I — and as a former 
troop, let me tell you something, that’s one of the things that I 
missed the most back then. And I would want to make sure we 
have that for the troops today. 

So, you know. I’m looking to make the soundest decision we can 
with what’s necessary. I think the American people have to con- 
sider this, if that’s what it’s going to take to guarantee success. 

Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Without oversimplifying the problem that you’ve all addressed, 
most Americans believe the United States entered into conflict in 
Afghanistan because of the presence of al-Qaeda training camps 
there that were believed to have played a direct role in the attacks 
on Washington and New York on 9/11. Now, the existence of such 
camps had been known before, and they had been attacked at least 
once during the previous administration. But, nevertheless, the 
camps were there, and there were demands by our Government 
that the Taliban, who were apparently, at least to us, running the 
country, ought not to protect those camps, and that the United 
States should be able to eliminate them. At the time, the Taliban 
resisted that idea, and, as a result, we went in with military force 
not only to enforce the closing of the camps, but also to involve our- 
selves in the governance of the country. 

Now, experts may have known more about the internal situation 
in Afghanistan than most of us or the American public, but, by and 
large, we discovered that the central government was very weak, 
and there were so-called “warlords,” or provincial governments, 
that for all intents and purposes were more meanin^ul for most 
citizens in many areas of the country. This situation existed in part 
because of transportation problems and other historical dilemmas. 

Now, as a result, it seems to me we’ve attempted to do a number 
of things; and you’ve talked about them today. We have had some 
success in rooting out at least most of the al-Qaeda that we know 
about, but, at the same time, we have not decided, or maybe even 
discussed, what our feelings ought to be with regard to the Taliban. 

Now, generally our feelings are negative. But, I offer an alter- 
native thought — and I’ll ask you, Mr. Stewart, to comment first on 
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this. What if we were to discover, as some writers have discussed, 
that there are different degrees of Taliban, in terms of their antip- 
athy to the United States or their responsibilities for Afghanistan — 
namely, some Taliban that we could deal with in a pragmatic way? 
And what if we rediscovered — we won’t call them “warlords,” but 
various authorities out in the hustings who, in fact, were doing 
some governance work, and doing it at least fairly efficiently, even 
if not democratically, and without the problems of people looking 
in and seeing that there was a degree of corruption or what have 
you? 

I’m just probing as to if, Mr. Stewart, your theory that by having 
a presence which becomes overwhelming, we create more problems 
for ourselves without having any real effect on Pakistan, is correct. 
If we had fewer people, and they were more politically adept in 
weaving together a governance of Afghanistan, and perhaps they 
said, “We understand that President Karzai may have some prob- 
lems of personal or official corruption; maybe his brother does, too; 
but that seems to be fairly common in many governance positions 
all over the country.” We are probably not going to be able to cure 
this problem altogether as much as we might abhor it. After all, 
we say President Karzai is a national figure we ought to plan to 
work with, as we do with the other regional leaders, in addition to 
finding more partners such as the good Taliban or whoever else. 

Now, under those circumstances, is it conceivable that we could 
pull together a situation in which Afghanistan did have stable gov- 
ernance and thus posed less of a threat to its neighbors? This 
would give us options, which we may already have, of discovering 
that there may be Taliban in 30, 40, or 50 countries, depending 
upon the breadth of your imagination as to where they are, thus 
making apparent that Afghanistan is not the source of “al-Qaeda 
in all these nations.” The Taliban is not the objective; it is still peo- 
ple who are plotting to bomb Washington and New York City 
again, or to think of conspicuous terrorism that would give advan- 
tage to whoever doesn’t care for us in the world. 

Would you probe the politics of this situation as I’ve tried to 
describe it? 

Mr. Stewart. I think. Senator — I mean, you voice a very impor- 
tant point. The Taliban are clearly an extremely, often horrifying 
and unpleasant group. There are many things that we object to 
very strongly about the Taliban. Unfortunately, working in a coun- 
try like Afghanistan, we need to have a vision of a better future, 
but we need to have quite a pragmatic and moderate path toward 
that future. Through brutal terms, “ought” implies “can.” We don’t 
have a moral obligation to do what we can’t do. So, that will really 
mean working in southern Afghanistan, particularly, trying to 
identify who the most powerful, effective, legitimate figures are in 
those areas. And some of those people may be associated with the 
Taliban, and some of those figures, as you suggest. Senator, are 
not, in fact, people who are of great concern to the United States. 
The majority of the people that we’re killing and fighting are 
semiliterate villagers who would be pressed to find the United 
States on a map. It also means, unfortunately, that we may have 
to make compromises with the more progressive members of the 
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provincial powerholders, which is another way of saying, in brutal 
terms, “the better warlords.” 

This doesn’t mean that we should be working with everybody, 
but, if we take the analogy of the Balkans, we are in a much, much 
better position now than we were in the Balkans 12 years ago. We 
worked in the Balkans with people who are now in The Hague. We 
did that on a deliberate strategy, knowing that things would im- 
prove, and that we weren’t going to work with those people forever. 
We did elections in the Balkans, which were very flawed in the 
early days and which have got better now. 

So, what I’d like to see, following on from what you’re talking 
about. Senator, is, first, not to get to hypnotized by the idea that 
these people are a critical threat to United States national security; 
second, that, although we can perhaps do less than we pretend, we 
can do more than we fear; and that if we had a genuine long-term 
vision for how to move forward, that accepted, as you said, that, 
fundamentally, the problems in Afghanistan are political problems, 
they’re problems that are better addressed by political offices, and 
there’s a real danger that a heavy military footprint will create 
parallel structures and undermine the sense of responsibility in the 
Afghan Government to address these problems themselves. 

Senator Lugar. I appreciate the answer. My time is up. 

Many would say that the discussion I’ve suggested, and you’ve 
conducted with me, offers a strategy that compromises the usual 
tenets of American foreign policy. We are for human rights, we’re 
for democracy, we’re for doing it the right way in terms of elections, 
and all the rest of it. And it’s not that we’ve become obsessed with 
the thought that everybody else must follow us, but many would 
find it very disappointing for us to say, “Let us take a look at war- 
lords who may not be quite so bad, but, nevertheless, may be effec- 
tive,” or to say that, “As a matter of fact, Taliban, with all of their 
practices, are not exactly people we want in any governance in the 
United States, but there may be elements of that group that it 
would be pragmatic to work with.” It must be pointed out that 
we’re now talking, as the chairman has pointed out, about options 
involving hundreds of billions of dollars, which we don’t have in the 
United States — we’re borrowing this from other countries — to 
finance this war. We’re risking American troops, and talking about 
risking some more. These circumstances suggest that some unor- 
thodox thinking may be required. 

And I appreciate your colloquy with me. I wish we had more time 
to visit along the panel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, Senator, the question of time is important 
here, and I’m going to consider, obviously, even, you know, recall- 
ing a panel, if necessary, if we think that there’s more to be dis- 
cussed, because I think this has to be thoroughly vetted. It’s very 
difficult sometimes in these settings, but I’ve tried to do some of 
that in the roundtable manner that we’ve done. We’re going to con- 
tinue this. I can promise people, it will be thorough. 

Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. Mr. Chairman, I really do want to thank you 
for holding this hearing on the alternative strategies to achieve our 
objectives in Afghanistan. 
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I want to thank the witnesses for agreeing to testify. 

There has not been adequate discussion regarding the significant 
risks associated with our current strategy in Afghanistan, or about 
the potential alternatives, but I think that’s begun to change in the 
last month. And actually a portion of the testimony and the hear- 
ing — of this hearing and the comments by these two Senators, I 
think, could represent something of a turning point with regard to 
this, as we look forward. 

My primary concern with our current strategy is that our mas- 
sive military footprint may be breeding militancy in the region and 
could push militants into nuclear-armed Pakistan. That is why I 
have mentioned the need for a flexible timetable to drawdown our 
military presence in Afghanistan. 

The support of both the American and the Afghan people may 
well depend upon our clearly stating that we do not intend to 
occupy that country indefinitely. Indeed, recent polls have shown 
that 58 percent of Americans oppose the United States mission in 
Afghanistan, and 51 percent of Afghans want the United States 
forces to leave within 2 years. 

Now, I want to be clear, no one is talking today about aban- 
doning Afghanistan. We are simply discussing the serious possi- 
bility that our massive military operations may be destabilizing the 
region. I happen to think the Taliban is thriving primarily due to 
poor governance. We must carefully evaluate whether, and to what 
extent, there is a military — a military — solution to that problem. 
Meanwhile, our top priority must be to develop the long-term strat- 
egy to keep pressure on al-Qaeda globally. 

And, you know, I was going to start off by asking what, essen- 
tially, Senator Kerry and Senator Lugar have already had you talk 
about, and that is that — whether or not military operations in 
Afghanistan may, in fact, be creating more militants in the region, 
and could be contributing to the destabilization of Pakistan. 

So, let me just ask Mr. Stewart the alternative — the opposite. 
How would you respond to critics of your proposal who argue that 
a smaller military presence would allow for increased Taliban 
influence in Afghanistan, and that that, in their argument, would 
actually destabilize Pakistan? 

Mr. Stewart. That’s very difficult. To start with, of course, this 
is a very, very unpredictable country. Nobody predicted the rise of 
the Taliban properly in 1994, 1995. Nobody predicted that Presi- 
dent Najib would stay in power after the Soviet Union withdrew. 
So, I’m not going to stand here and say that we can predict it. 
There’s a significant risk that a reduction in a military footprint 
would mean that the Taliban could consolidate some of their holds, 
particularly in rural areas in southern and eastern Afghanistan. 
And we need to make a decision on that basis. We need to accept 
that risk. And we need to think about what we’re going to do with 
that risk. 

Personally, I think the Taliban is not in a position to capture a 
major city. They’re not in a position to take over the country. 
They’re not the Taliban of 1994. They no longer have powerful Pak- 
istani military support or planes or artillery or tanks. They discred- 
ited themselves when they were in government. There’s a much 
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stronger opposition from the minority groups in the north and the 
center. They’re not in a situation of civil war. 

I believe, with United States support, financial support, pri- 
marily to the Afghan Army, and a light American military foot- 
print, we should be able to prevent the Taliban from taking major 
cities in the country without too much problem. All right? 

Is this Taliban presence going to destabilize Pakistan? Well, for 
that we’d have to defer to the Pakistanis. But, my sense, coming 
from the Government of Pakistan, is that they do not see that as 
the primary threat to their country. They believe that they can con- 
tain and manage the situation in Afghanistan. As I say, Pakistan 
is a much, much larger country than Afghanistan; it is the tiger 
to the cat. What destabilizes Pakistan, of course, ranges all the 
way over to the Indian border, and includes very basic social-eco- 
nomic indicators in that country, and the movement of religion and 
ideology in that country. 

The presence of Afghanistan of some Taliban troops, I don’t think 
is likely to be the decisive factor in the collapse of Pakistan. 

Senator Feingold. I really appreciate that answer. 

Dr. Biddle, if we were to pursue a middle-of-the-road option, 
where we reduced the size of our footprint but remain engaged, to 
support the Afghan security forces and then use our leverage to 
contain any outside support for the Taliban, do you believe that an 
outright defeat of the Afghan Government by the Taliban would be 
likely? 

Dr. Biddle. I think there are a variety of middle-way options 
that are attractive. The trouble is, they all have shortcomings, mili- 
tarily, that I don’t think have been adequately discussed. 

One of the them, for example, a shift in U.S. emphasis from com- 
bat to training and advising, if it’s done without a substantial troop 
strength to do the training and advising and mentoring and part- 
nering, runs the substantial risk of allowing the Taliban to gain 
control of the country while we’re in the process of training, and 
it also undermines the efficacy of the training that we conduct. 

In many ways, the business of building up an indigenous mili- 
tary, where there is not one at the moment, is a poor analogy to 
many kinds of educational activity. It requires a great deal of 
learning by doing, and it requires a great deal of close cooperation 
with Western mentors in the conduct of actual combat operations. 

I very much agree with Dr. Nagl, that the development of an 
indigenous Afghan military force is absolutely necessary if we’re 
going to get out of this with our interests realized. To do that, how- 
ever, I think requires a more substantial U.S. investment than 
many who would like to see a middle option are prepared to pro- 
vide. 

Senator Feingold. Mr. Stewart, what percentage of the people 
currently fighting alongside the Taliban would you estimate share 
al-Qaeda’s international terrorist agenda, and what percentage are 
fighting us because we are there? 

Mr. Stewart. 

The Chairman. Can I just intervene? And I won’t take it 

Senator Feingold. Yes, OK. 
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The Chairman [continuing]. From your time. But, could you just 
quantify that, what you just said: “It’ll require a substantially 
greater investment”? Can you put us 

Dr. Biddle. Well, again. I’m reluctant to prejudge General 
McChrystal, who’s now calculating precisely that number. Some 
figures I’ve seen are on the order of one American per three 
Afghans to be trained. But, again, there’s a very detailed analysis, 
now ongoing, that, unfortunately, as an outsider, I don’t have the 
resources to compete with. And I hope that analysis will be made 
public shortly. 

The Chairman. Thanks. 

And thank you. Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. I’ll just repeat, Mr. Stewart, the question. 
What percentage of the people currently fighting alongside the 
Taliban would you estimate share al-Qaeda’s international terrorist 
agenda, and what percentage are fighting us because we are there? 

Mr. Stewart. This is a very complicated question to answer, of 
course. There are links between those two groups, but, broadly 
speaking, there is a distinction which is worth maintaining. 
Al-Qaeda began, and remains to some extent, a non-Afghan move- 
ment. In a sense, the people who are interested in international 
terrorists attacks against the United States, and who even would 
have the imagination to mount those kinds of attacks, have tended 
to be people, in fact, from relatively educated middle-class back- 
grounds. It’s no accident that Mohammad Atta was a German resi- 
dent, or that Zawahiri, for example, is a doctor and comes from an 
elite Egyptian family. Most of the people we’re fighting are, broadly 
speaking, peasants and, broadly speaking — I don’t mean that in an 
offensive sense, but I mean in terms of their lifestyle and their 
mindset and the way in which they view the world — they’re not 
particularly interested in international terrorism. And of that small 
proportion that are, far fewer would ever be able to have any seri- 
ous chance of carrying out whatever ambitions they might have in 
their fantasies. 

So, I would repeat, in terms of protecting U.S. national security, 
we’re dealing with a very, very focused defense against people who, 
by and large, should be distinguished from the Taliban and distin- 
guished from the people we’re fighting on a daily basis. 

Thank you. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Feingold. 

Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the hearing. 

And thank you, as panelists, for being here. I think you all have 
been very good. 

You know, today we had a briefing, talking about metrics. I know 
we’re going to be talking about resources here in the near future. 
One of the things that did occur in Iraq is, there was a discussion 
about what victory might be, and people ended up trying to envi- 
sion what that might be, and we’ll see if it turns out that way. I 
hope it does. But, in Afghanistan, no one has really been able to 
describe what victory is. You all have different viewpoints here, at 
least there’s two distinct ones. And I wonder if, in a very brief way. 
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you might be able to describe to us what you think victory in 
Afghanistan would look like? 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, I would define victory in Afghanistan as an 
Afghan state that is able to secure itself from internal threats with 
minimal external help, that does not present a security threat to 
the region, does not serve as a base for attacks upon its neighbors, 
and that does not harbor al-Qaeda and is opposed to the interests 
on al-Qaeda, worldwide. 

Dr. Biddle. I would 

Senator Corker. So, sort of a three-tiered victory. 

Yes, sir. 

Dr. Biddle. I would articulate a minimalist conception of what’s 
necessary to secure our interests in Afghanistan. We need only a 
country that is sufficiently in control of its territory, that large con- 
tiguous blocks of meanin^ul Afghanistan cannot be used as a base 
for attacking others. Beyond that, our goals are aspirational. That 
is sufficient for our purposes. I think that can be attained with a 
good deal less than Switzerland and the Hindu Kush. 

Senator Corker. OK. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stewart. I’d go even further in a minimal direction and say 
that we have two very narrow objectives there. The most impor- 
tant, from the point of view of the United States, would simply be 
that Afghanistan does not in any way pose a majorly increased ter- 
rorist threat to the United States. I don’t think we need to get into 
whether that’s involved in state-building or contiguous blocks of 
territory or safe havens. The question is. Is there anything that 
they would gain in that country which would make them better 
able to hurt the United States than they’re currently able to do in 
Pakistan? So, if we could achieve that and, at the same time, follow 
a long and, I think, honorable process of rebuilding Afghanistan, 
with a humanitarian objective and obligation — not with a huge 
amount of resources, but showing that the United States is serious 
about helping the Afghan people and fulfilling our commitments 
over the last 20 years — I think that would be enough. And, broadly 
speaking, to follow on from Senator Kerry, what we’d be looking at 
is a strategy which — I don’t want to put it too boldly, but would 
look on the counterterrorist side a little bit like what we do in 
Somalia, and maybe, on the development side, a little bit like what 
we do in countries like Nepal, but maybe on a more generous level. 

Thank you. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. And obviously it’s — I think it’s 
going to be imperative for us to first agree on what we think that 
is, because these are very different views as to what victory is. 

So, let me move on to the second one. We’ve talked a lot about 
military presence, here, and the administration has talked about a 
much more narrow focus than being counterterrorism. But, if you 
really look at the metrics that they’re looking at, I mean, this is 
all-out nation-building. I mean, I was there on election day — I’m 
amazed that some of the historic-site-rebuilding. I mean, we are 
nation-building right now in Afghanistan. 

So, I guess my question is, in addition to the security piece — and 
I — you all have talked about different components of counterter- 
rorism and counterinsurgency, meaning keeping the population 
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safe — what degree of nation-building — economics, highways, judi- 
cial systems, corruption — anticorruption efforts — what degree of 
nation-building should be undertaken with whatever military pres- 
ence we have there? 

Dr. Nagl. Senator, it’s a commonly accepted principle of counter- 
insurgency that, if you are losing a counterinsurgency campaign, 
you’re not being outfought, you’re being outgoverned. And what’s 
happening now is that the Taliban is providing many essential 
services to the Afghan people; in particular, in the south and in the 
east. It’s providing them with some degree of security and some 
degree of justice. It’s not necessarily a justice or a security that 
they would choose if they had a choice. And, in fact, those — when 
they’re given the option, they support the United States involve- 
ment at about 50 percent, and they support the Taliban at about 
5 percent. But, it is better than what the Afghan Government is 
able to give them. 

So, to succeed in this campaign, we have to build an Afghan Gov- 
ernment that can provide them with security first, and then with 
some degree of justice and some degree of economic potential, in 
order to provide a more positive alternative than the Taliban 
presents. 

Senator Corker. So, you have three goals for victory, and a 
pretty all-out nation-building effort to go with it. 

Dr. Nagl. Sir, I would not say that I’m trying to “build a nation” 
as much as I’m trying to build a state that can secure its people 
and care for its people and protect them against — I consider — what 
I consider to be a pretty insidious, vicious, and horrible alternative, 
called the Taliban. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. 

Dr. Biddle. 

Dr. Biddle. I am minimalist with respect to what I think we can 
accomplish in Afghanistan, but I’m also minimalist with respect to 
what I think we need to accomplish in Afghanistan. War, at the 
end of the day, is a competitive undertaking. One doesn’t need to 
meet some abstract, absolute standard. One needs to do better than 
the enemy one’s fighting with respect to most dimensions of the 
problem, including governance. And happily, I actually agree with 
Rory Stewart, that the Taliban has very important weaknesses and 
shortcomings. I think that’s actually an important basis for my 
belief that failure is not inevitable, is that our opponent in this con- 
flict has very important weaknesses and shortcomings; among 
them, their ability to provide a form of governance that the Afghan 
people actually want. 

What’s happening at the moment is that an unpopular Taliban, 
with an unpopular form of governance, is in danger of being in 
direct competition with a government that’s becoming almost as 
unpopular as they are. 

What we need, at the end of the day, is simply to provide an 
alternative to the population that is preferable to a Taliban that 
they don’t want. And I think that’s a rather modest standard which 
I — you know, subject to the uncertainties of war and the difficulties 
of the undertaking, I think is, in principle, achievable. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. 

Rory. 
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Mr. Stewart. I think that state-building is not a national secu- 
rity priority for the United States in Afghanistan. I think it’s a 
good thing, for humanitarian reasons, it’s a good thing for the 
Afghan people, it’s something we should support as a development 
project over a long period. But, it is so problematic. This country 
is so poor. The majority of civil servants don’t have a high school 
education. Forty percent of the people in the country can’t read and 
write. The government is really lacking in legitimacy and popu- 
larity; the elections have illustrated that. We could invest 30 years 
in Afghanistan trying to develop the military and the civil service 
in the state, and, if we were lucky, we would make Afghanistan 
and its state structures resemble Pakistan. And I mean that. I 
mean any Pakistani, I think, would confirm that the Pakistani 
military, the Pakistani civil service, its government, its economy, 
its society is in many ways, far advanced than that of Afghanistan. 
And there’s not a great United States national security interest 
involved in trying to make Afghanistan become, over 20 or 30 years 
of investment, more like Pakistan. But, I think, there could be a 
good humanitarian reason for improving things in those directions, 
and it’s one we should support, for humanitarian reasons. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my time is up. 

Thank you for your testimony and very diverse viewpoints. 

The Chairman. Well, it’s very, very important lines that I think 
can be — are sort of defined in the three answers, and there’s sort 
of a matrix there, if you will, for some of the choices. And we’re 
going to try to set it up as such. 

But, a really interesting question that we have to look at more — 
and I’m not going to go in it — but, it’s just this question of the 
Taliban. We keep coming back to the Taliban and to what their im- 
pact may or may not be. And I was very interested in Dr. Biddle’s 
answer, which came in at a slightly different place from Dr. Nagl. 
And I think it begins to frame the connections that we’ve got to 
look at here, you know. And Rory Stewart very, you know, appro- 
priately said, is it a national security interest, in fact, or is it a — 
you know, some other kind of interest? And that’s something that 
we’ve got to really think through carefully. 

Senator Cardin. Well, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Senator Cardin. 

Senator Cardin [continuing]. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to follow 
up on the Taliban in one moment, because I do think that is an 
important factor in achieving our mission in Afghanistan. You have 
pointed out many times that the al-Qaeda is not indigenous to 
Afghanistan, and that the Taliban has been somewhat of a support 
system for the terrorist activities. 

You know, one of the things that concerns me is that — I think 
you all have expressed minimalist expectations for what we can 
achieve in Afghanistan, and that makes it difficult for us to want 
to invest to increase combat troops in Afghanistan. I think most of 
us support the President’s mission of trying to disrupt terrorist 
operations, and we want to see that done effectively, but we don’t 
see the endgame here, by adding more combat troops. Of course, 
we’re going to wait to see General McChrystal’s recommendations. 
But, one thing is clear: we need to build up a more functioning soci- 
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ety to take care of the population’s own needs. That’s in everyone’s 
interests. I think we all agree on that point. 

Now, Senator Levin has talked about increasing the amount of 
national security forces within Afghanistan. He’s also talked about 
trying to reintegrate the Taliban into Afghan society in a more con- 
structive manner. And I think there is support for this. I just want 
to understand how realistic this is. At least it’s our view that 
al-Qaeda’s not popular in Afghanistan. The Taliban are not really 
zealous when it comes to wanting to fight; at least it appears that 
it’s more pragmatic and economic and political than it is philo- 
sophical. 

Our strategies in the Helmand region and elsewhere have been 
to periodically destroy poppy crops, but not really to provide alter- 
native economic opportunities for the farmers. I know that we’re 
trying to change that strategy. It seems to me that we could be 
effective in reducing the influence of the Taliban if we could re- 
integrate those that are looking for a better life for their families, 
with opportunities — real opportunities — through a real concerted 
effort. To me, that would have much more political support, but I 
haven’t seen an effective policy today. 

Is there promise in trying to disrupt the growth of the Taliban’s 
influence in Afghanistan b^y directing alternatives to those who 
have joined the Taliban forces — by offering alternatives and other 
crops than poppy — and to really try to deal with this in a much 
more sophisticated way? What’s the prognosis, here? 

The Chairman. Before you answer, I need to apologize. I need to 
go to a Finance Committee meeting on health care for a brief 
moment. Senator Lugar will chair in my absence. I’m going to try 
and get back, but I can’t guarantee it. 

Thanks. 

Dr. Biddle. Reconciliation, as well as economic development and 
the development of an indigenous military, is clearly an important 
part of any successful outcome we might be able to attain in 
Afghanistan. The issue is whether it’s separable from a larger 
counterinsurgency campaign. In many ways, it would be nice if it 
would be, because it would enable us to do this at much lower cost 
and much lower effort. The trouble is, the pieces of the component 
problem tend to interact strongly with one another. 

Take, for example, economic development. It’s very difficult for 
us to provide economic development in an insecure environment. 
The Taliban 

Senator Cardin. Well, part of Senator Levin’s point is that we 
need to significantly increase — and I think the administration has 
agreed on this — significantly increase the security forces, both mili- 
tary and police, in Afghanistan. 

Dr. Biddle. Yes, and as we develop security forces that can pro- 
vide that degree of protection for the population, a variety of other 
things become possible in lockstep, one being a better prospect for 
economic development, another being better prospect for reconcili- 
ation with reconcilable elements of the Taliban. When we say “the 
Taliban,” it’s in many ways a misnomer. This is a very hetero- 
geneous collection of factions that have very different interests, 
very different motivations, very different component parts and 
ways of working. 
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In principle, it should be possible to drive wedges between these, 
and reach settlements with an important fraction of what is now 
a collection of those who oppose us and oppose the Government of 
Afghanistan. The trouble we face at the moment is, the perception 
on that side of the frontier, if you like, is that they are ascendant. 
And when they are ascendant, that poses a variety of difficulties 
for a reconciliation strategy, among which being, it’s very dan- 
gerous to get caught on the losing side in a negotiated end to a con- 
flict like Afghanistan. 

If the military tide begins to turn and perceptions of the longer 
term trajectory of this conflict change from a high expectation that 
the Karzai government is going fall and will be replaced by a 
Quetta Shura-based alternative to something in which there’s an 
expectation that the Karzai government will survive, and staying 
in the field simply means a long-grinding stalemate, then it 
becomes much more possible for us to reach reconciliation deals, 
either with faction leaders among this collection of factions or with 
the individual foot soldiers that comprise their armed forces in the 
field. It’s very difficult to persuade a $10 Taliban, a member of the 
village who is simply fighting to feed his family, to side with us 
when there’s no expectation that the environment is going to be 
secure and their erstwhile allies will come get them after they ac- 
cept our offer. 

Senator Cardin. I agree with what you’re saying, but I think the 
weakness of your position is that it appears to say that we’re going 
to have a large international, primarily United States, military 
combat mission for a long time and, ultimately, the chances of suc- 
cess are unclear. This comes with other negative impacts, with us 
being perceived as an occupation force within Afghanistan. It 
seems that the proper way to do this is to accelerate the training 
of Afghan security forces and be realistic as to what regions we can 
secure and make advancements in, rather than trying to have a 
military combat solution to a problem where we’re trying to build 
up government capacity. 

Dr. Biddle. Well, I do think that the prospects for success, 
while — you know, while nonzero, involve a great deal of cost, and 
potentially a great deal of time. And that’s why I see this as a close 
call on the merits. If I thought that we could succeed without in- 
curring this kind of cost, I would see this as a clear argument for 
proceeding. If I thought that success was impossible were we 
even — even were we to incur the cost, I would see this as a clearly 
inappropriate mission. I think what we’ve got is a very difficult, 
very costly undertaking, which can succeed if we invest the cost 
and the effort, and where we have nonnegligible stakes involved. 
And that’s preciously what makes this, I think, on the merits, such 
a difficult case and such a close call. 

Senator Cardin. Well, I’m not sure I agree that it’s all or noth- 
ing. We do have combat troops there now. We’ve increased the 
number of combat troops. It seems to me we’ve not made progress, 
and we haven’t trained more troops. I think we have squandered 
some time, but I don’t want to see us continue this current policy. 
And I’m not sure the circumstances on the ground give us the pros- 
pect that you’re referring to. 
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Dr. Nagl. Senator, can I talk to this from my personal experi- 
ence? 

Senator Cardin. Well, my time has expired so 

Dr. Nagl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, I served in A1 Anbar in 2003 and 2004 with the 1st Brigade 
of the 1st Infantry Division. I tried to conduct a comprehensive 
counterinsurgency campaign with insufficient resources. I worked 
to build Iraqi security forces. I worked to conduct economic develop- 
ment. I didn’t have enough boots on the ground to secure my area. 
The insurgents blew up all of my economic development projects. 
They killed my battalion commanders that I trained. I am not 
going to say we went backward during my service in A1 Anbar, but 
we certainly did not make progress very rapidly. And I’m — I very — 
I agree with Steve, I very much wish that, with economic develop- 
ment and with training host-nation security forces, that that were 
sufficient. But, the truth is that there is a base level of security 
that has to be provided on the ground. 

Senator Cardin. And I don’t disagree with that. We have to have 
security for the economics in the region to be successful. The ques- 
tion is. Who supplies the security? I understand the United States 
and international community have a responsibility for training, but 
ultimately, the security has to be provided by the Afghans. 

Dr. Nagl. And, Senator, it’s my contention that I’ve worked with 
the Afghan security forces. They are good fighters. There are far, 
far too few of them to do that now. So, I agree with Senator Levin, 
we absolutely have to build more Afghan security forces, but if we 
do not also provide more security on the ground where we’re doing 
that, an awful lot of those battalion commanders will be killed by 
the Taliban. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you. 

Senator Lugar [presiding]. Thank you very much. Senator 
Cardin. 

Senator Casey. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

And I appreciate the time that all of you have put into this, both 
your presence here today, your testimony in answering questions, 
as well as the experience and scholarship that you bring to this 
issue. 

I want to try to focus on at least two areas, maybe three. I, like 
a lot of other Senators, in the last couple of months had a chance 
to go to both Afghanistan and Pakistan for a limited period of time, 
but, even in a short amount of time, you learn a lot, or at least you 
gain better insights. I was particularly impressed by a lot of the 
fighting men and women who were there starting with the briefing 
General McChrystal as well as the nonmilitary folks gave us. Also, 
I was very impressed by not just his appreciation for, and respect 
for, but the General’s demonstrable — of course, it’s my own assess- 
ment, but I think I can judge people pretty well — integration of the 
State Department folks as well. It is one team over there, people 
working from the Department of Agriculture, DEA, you name it, 
USAID — go down the list — brave, committed, capable Americans, 
both military and nonmilitary, doing that work. And it’s really 
early in their assignment. We just changed strategy. So, I hope we 
all don’t make conclusions too early, here. I know, in Washington, 
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they want us to. That’s what we do in Washington, we have very 
limited debates, and people go into their political corners, and we 
don’t often have a full debate. 

I was glad that Senator Kerry raised the question of how impor- 
tant it is to have a full and substantive debate about troop levels — 
not the usual political Washington debate, which, candidly, some- 
times people in both parties engage in. It’s critically important we 
get that right. 

I think, prior to a serious consideration of the troop question — 
since, technically, right now that’s not before us and there has been 
no recommendation beyond 17 plus 4 — I think it’s very important, 
in my judgment, that we listen to and take all information into 
consideration. I have spent a lot of time with some of the questions 
raised by Senator Levin in his speech. 

To this end, the elevation of the number of Afghan Army and 
police — we’ve already talked about that and Senator Cardin men- 
tioned it, as well. On this issue, I have two quick questions, then 
I’ll move to another one. 

The question is. How and then, how many? How do we — if you 
accept the premise that we’re not moving fast enough on devel- 
oping army and police there, and I think that’s an imperative, for 
a whole variety of reasons — how do we accelerate the training of 
the Afghan Army and police force? And the second question is. How 
many do we need? Is there a metric or is there a ratio that you 
can use for number of trainers, either American or coalition forces, 
training Afghan troops, or not? 

And I’d start with Dr. Nagl, and we can go from there. 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

I absolutely agree that we can, and should, accelerate the train- 
ing of the Afghan security forces. This has — frankly, this has not 
been a success story for the United States over the past 8 years. 
The effort to build Iraqi security forces also suffered from a slow 
start, but has succeeded to a more than reasonable degree at this 
point. And the Iraqis are increasingly able to provide for their own 
security. There are many lessons that can be drawn from the proc- 
ess of building the Iraqi security forces that can, and should, be 
applied to building the Afghan security forces. 

It’s important to note just what a low point we’re at right now, 
as we speak. So, currently, today, we have less than 50 percent of 
the advisers assigned to the Afghan Army that we say — that the 
United States says are required to train them. And we’ll fill that 
role — those are the 4,000 — the 17 plus 4 — those 4,000 will arrive 
in-country this month. I expect to see a pretty substantial increase 
in the performance of the Afghan security forces as those 4,000 
advisers catch hold and, for the first time in the 8-year war, we 
fully man our advisers to the Afghan military. So, that’s a huge 
step in the right direction. 

I believe the right answer is approximately 250,000 Afghan sol- 
diers, 150,000 Afghan police. We are currently planning to build to 
about half that level. I believe we can accelerate — we can’t quite 
double our rate of growth, but we can increase it substantially, per- 
haps a third. I believe that doing so would take the commitment 
of an additional 10,000 or so U.S. advisers and trainers over the 
course of 2010. 
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But, I would like to echo something Steve said 

Senator Casey. You mean noncombat troops 

Dr. Nagl. Not in — those are 

Senator Casey. Right. 

Dr. Nagl [continuing]. Those are advisers. But, frankly, sir, 
many, if not — an appreciable number of the soldiers we’ve lost in 
combat — and the chairman mentioned that August was the worst 
month of the war for us — an appreciable number of the soldiers 
we’ve lost have been advisers and trainers. So, no one should think 
that, because we’re sending over trainers, that they’re not going in 
harm’s way. They will — and we will lose some in this hard fight 
against a vicious enemy. 

So, another 10,000 advisers over the course of the next — over the 
course of 2010, but it’s important that we mentor units, as well. So, 
they have to have American or international units to partner with, 
which will increase the rate of growth of those Afghan security 
forces, make them more capable, faster. And all of these efforts will 
ultimately lead to an earlier withdrawal, an earlier exit strategy 
that has accomplished our national security objectives. 

Senator Casey. Because of the prelude to my question. I’m down 
to just about a minute. But, maybe for our other two witnesses, can 
you just give a quick summation? When we talk about that border 
region — I don’t think we’ve spent a lot of time in Washington talk- 
ing about the extremist — the networks that are there. I’m aware of 
at least three networks — the Quetta Shura, which is in the south- 
ern end of the border between both countries; the Haqqani net- 
work; and then the so called H-I-Q, or H-I-G network. How would 
you describe the three of them? And are there major differences? 
And does one pose more of a threat to our security, or the security 
of the region, than another? I know that’s a lot, and you’ve got 9 
seconds, but 

Dr. Biddle. Just very briefly, the most threatening to U.S. na- 
tional security interests is the Quetta Shura Taliban, which is 
based around the old Taliban government and Mullah Qmar. The 
other two factions are people — are lead by people that I wouldn’t 
want to have dinner with, but that I think are less ideologically 
committed and much more radically self-interested; and thus, you 
could conceivably imagine splitting off from the remainder of this 
alliance. 

Were the preconditions for negotiating success present? And 
again, my concern is that, at the moment, I don’t see those pre- 
conditions being present. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stewart, I know I’m over but I’ll 

Mr. Stewart. Unfortunately, it’s an area I know very little 
about, so I have very little to say. Sorry, Senator. I’m not an expert 
on the details. In fact, I would say, as a caution on this, that the 
amount of information available on those groups is considerably 
more limited than is suggested by some of the confident statements 
made about them. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. Senator Casey. 

Senator Shaheen. 
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Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Mr. Stewart, I think I understood you to say that one alternative 
we have in Afghanistan is to pursue a narrow counterterrorism 
objective and a humanitarian effort. Can you describe, in about a 
minute or less, how you define a narrow counterterrorism objec- 
tive? What that would look like, in terms of troops, in terms of sup- 
port from either the United States or an international effort? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. I think the central question is. What kind of 
benefit would al-Qaeda find in being based in Afghanistan? How 
would that increase their ability to harm the United States? 
Clearly, our priority isn’t to keep them out of Afghanistan just for 
the sake of keeping them out of Afghanistan; it’s to protect the 
United States. So, we need to look seriously at what we mean when 
we talk about the Taliban providing a safe haven. How safe is that 
haven? What can a very poor, technologically incompetent group 
like the Taliban really do to protect al-Qaeda? 

To some extent, what they did in the leadup to 2001 was not 
much more than saying, “Pitch your tent over there and we’re not 
going to hand you over to the United States.” How much ability do 
fiiey really have to protect al-Qaeda if they built a Quantico-style 
camp against Delta Force or against predators coming in? 

In fact, curiously, one of the things that we’ve learned, is that 
a failed state may be less threatening to U.S. national security 
than a partially formed state. It’s very noticeable that Osama bin 
Laden has chosen to be in Pakistan, not in Afghanistan, a country 
which has considerably more established state structures, and that 
is because, to some extent, he’s protected by Pakistani claims to 
state sovereignty. 

One of the things we may be learning through this period is that, 
in fact, states like Pakistan, or, of course, states like Iran, may be 
proved to be more damaging, more dangerous to U.S. national secu- 
rity, than failed states like Afghanistan or Somalia, where our free- 
dom of operation is so much greater. 

Senator Shaheen. But, I guess I still am not clear on what 
you’re saying it would take, in terms of an American effort, to pro- 
vide just that narrow counterterrorism objective. I understood what 
you said with respect to the ability of the Taliban to support 
al-Qaeda. But, what is not yet clear to me is what it would take 
for the United States to actually ensure that they don’t have the 
ability to support al-Qaeda. 

Mr. Stewart. So, if the only thing you were trying to do is to 
ensure that al-Qaeda did not discover in Afghanistan something 
that gave them a serious comparative advantage, a serious advan- 
tage in their ability to attack the United States, I believe you could 
do that with an intelligent use of Special Forces and intelligence 
operatives, whose job would simply be to identify those vary nar- 
row group of people called “al-Qaeda” with an international objec- 
tive against the United States, and then to eliminate them. If 
that’s the only thing we’re involved in, we don’t need too many 
troops. 

Senator Shaheen. Was that not, however, how — what we were 
doing for much of the last 7 years that we’ve been in Afghanistan? 
And it has not 

Mr. Stewart. It’s worked 
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Senator Shaheen [continuing]. Accomplished 

Mr. Stewart [continuing]. It’s worked very well, Senator. There 
have been no al-Qaeda in Afghanistan. They haven’t attacked us 
from Afghanistan. If our only objective is to stop al-Qaeda from re- 
forming, we’ve won. We’ve achieved that objective. 

Senator Shaheen. Well, how would you respond to — I think it 
was Dr. Nagl’s comments, that our efforts in Afghanistan have 
made Pakistan more stable? Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Stewart. I can’t see any evidence that our efforts in Afghan- 
istan have made Pakistan more stable. I would consider Pakistan 
less stable today than it was. And I don’t think that’s largely 
because of our efforts in Afghanistan; that because of eternal Paki- 
stani factors to which Afghanistan is largely irrelevant. 

Senator Shaheen. Well, when we were — I had the opportunity to 
visit, shortly after the President announced that new strategy for 
Afghanistan, and one of the things that I thought I heard from 
those that we talked to was that our efforts were important, not 
just in addressing the Taliban, but because of, as you’ve all pointed 
out I think, the relationship between the Taliban and al-Qaeda. 
And isn’t one of the challenges here the fact that if they are suc- 
cessful, whether it’s the Taliban — the bad Taliban, however we 
want to describe them — or al-Qaeda, that the potential for getting 
access to nuclear weapons because of the situation in Pakistan is 
one of the real challenges, and that that’s part of what we’re trying 
to address here? And so, I guess, if what we’ve done is to move 
al-Qaeda into Pakistan by the efforts that we’ve had on the ground 
in Afghanistan, how does that access to nuclear weapons in Paki- 
stan and the potential destabilization there get affected by our 
reducing a footprint there to just what you’re describing as a nar- 
row counterterrorism object? And I guess I’d like for each of you 
to answer that question. 

Dr. Biddle. Well, I suppose I’ll start. I think the question of the 
security of the Pakistani nuclear arsenal turns centrally on the 
question of the survival of the secular Pakistani state. As long as 
the state survives, and as long as the state’s writ runs, I think 
there’s a reasonable basis for confidence that that arsenal is secure. 

The problem is precisely if the Pakistani insurgency succeeds 
and either the government falls or the state collapses. And again, 
to the extent — to the extent that there is a serious United States 
national security interest uniquely engaged in Afghanistan and not 
elsewhere, it is precisely the concern that chaos on the other side 
of the Durand Line could have effects that would swamp what may 
be marginally deleterious effects of the United States presence on 
Pakistani public opinion now with the enormous massive problem 
of a hostile or — either a hostile state on the other side of the 
Durand Line or simply an uncontrolled environment of violence in 
which factions hostile to the Pakistani Government are running 
rampant. 

This raises the issue that underlies several of your questions, 
which is. What is the meaning of a haven in this — in today’s envi- 
ronment, with the Internet and with the ability to plan in remote 
locations? And I disagree, fundamentally, with Rory Stewart on the 
function that havens provide and the ability of the United States 
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to thwart geographic havens with Special Forces strikes or with 
drone attacks from a distance. 

What havens do is not to provide real estate for the construction 
of tent farms where you can conduct training seminars. What 
havens do is to protect insurgent organizations or terrorists from 
human intelligence penetration on the ground, which is the pri- 
mary threat to their survival. The efficacy of our drone attacks 
turns, importantly, on our ability to find intelligence on where 
these organizations, and where these individuals, are located. That 
intelligence comes to an important degree — not wholly, but to an 
important degree — from human intelligence through penetration on 
the ground, which would be made extraordinarily difficult by the 
presence of a hostile government that actively prevented people 
from getting access to the members of the organization. That’s why 
control of the government underneath the drones is so important 
to the efficacy of drone-based counterterrorism, and another reason 
why, again, I think the problem here is that the component ele- 
ments of what people talk about when they talk about counter- 
insurgency are very difficult to pull out of context and make them 
work on their own without the rest. 

Senator Shaheen. Do you — ^you’re nodding. Dr. Nagl, so I assume 
you agree with that. 

Dr. Nagl. I agree with everything Steve said. I’d like to disagree 
with Rory a little bit, though. 

What’s happened over the past 8 years is that the Taliban has 
slowly gained strength, first — we chased it out of Afghanistan into 
Pakistan. It gained strength in Pakistan and started creeping 
across the border. And it has gained strength steadily in Afghani- 
stan, and arguably continues to do so today, because of insufficient 
Afghan and international security forces on the Afghan side of the 
Durand Line. It gained strength in Pakistan, and achieved an 
extraordinary success, in March of this year, by taking the Swat 
River Valley, some 60 miles from Islamabad. At that point, because 
of — in no small part because of very diligent and impressive diplo- 
matic efforts by a number of members of the administration, the 
Pakistani Government, which had ceded the Swat River Valley to 
the Pakistani Taliban, decided to retake it. It did so in a very unso- 
phisticated counterinsurgency campaign, but in a successful one. 

And it is important to note that the Pakistani Government has 
since continued to improve its cooperation with the United States, 
in both counterterrorism and counterinsurgency operations. Any 
withdrawal or retreat on our part from the conduct of counterinsur- 
gency and counterterrorism would put that progress at risk, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you very much. Senator Shaheen. 

Senator Kaufman. 

Senator Kaufman. Thank you. Senator Lugar. 

I’ve tried to avoid, since I’ve been in the Senate, making state- 
ments before I make these. But I think the last two statements, by 
Dr. Biddle and Dr. Nagl, go a long way to explaining what I think 
is going on in Afghanistan. 

And the other thing I’d like to point out, which has not been 
raised, because I think it’s a basic misunderstanding of the Amer- 
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ican people — and that is, we left Afghanistan in 2003. We spent 
almost as much money in Iraq in 2008 as we spent in Afghanistan 
from 2003-2008. This is not like we’ve had a failed policy. We had 
the Taliban beat before we left, which is one of our big problems, 
in terms of convincing the people in Afghanistan to be with us, 
because we left in 1990 and left in 2009. 

We’ve talked a lot — I think there’s a lot of confusion here about 
what you can do, in terms of “build,” if you don’t do “clear” and 
“hold.” There’s been a number — I think, half a dozen comments, I 
think, here. So, Dr. Nagl, could you kind of just explain the difficul- 
ties — you did a little bit of it, in terms your Anbar — ^but, just the 
difficulties with doing the “build” part, the economic development, 
the governance, and all those other things, when you do not “clear” 
android”? 

Dr. Nagl. Yes, sir. 

The peril of fighting an insurgency — in a conventional war, the 
hard part is killing your enemy. He’s relatively easy to identify. 
You shoot the tanks that don’t look like yours. In an unconven- 
tional war, an irregular war, a counterinsurgency campaign, the 
hard part is finding the enemy. And Steve has talked to the impor- 
tance of having a good base, a government that is willing to allow 
you to conduct the kind of human intelligence that is essential to 
finding out who the insurgents are. If you have not provided that 
security network, the insurgents have freedom of action. You own 
only the ground you’re standing on at any given point in time. And 
the insurgents, in particular, tend to operate through night letters. 
Very good article, in the Post on Monday about Kandahar, in which 
the Taliban has a great degree of control over what happens inside 
Kandahar, and they drop night letters through the front doors of 
people who are working with the United States, with the inter- 
national community, with the Government of Afghanistan. And 
they tell them that, “If you continue to work for the government, 
if you continue to work for the security forces, your family will be 
killed, you will be killed.” And they follow up on enough of those 
to make that a credible threat. Those sorts of night letters, which 
happen in the absence of a stable security network provided by 
counterinsurgent forces, make real progress impossible. 

And, unfortunately, the Taliban is gaining strength in Kandahar. 
I believe that Kandahar is the next — is the locus of the Taliban- 
based insurgency inside Afghanistan. I believe it has to be cleared 
out. I believe that if it is not cleared out, any efforts we make to 
conduct economic development, to build Afghan security forces, will 
be crippled by the Taliban’s ability to infiltrate and to destroy, at 
night, what we’ve built during the day. 

Senator Kaufman. Mr. Stewart, I agree with a great deal of 
what you said, and your insights, but I was a little confused about 
Bosnia. It seems to me, in Bosnia, we did the “clear” and “hold,” 
and then we did the “build.” And without the “clear” and “hold,” 
which we need troops to do — combat troops, local — so, is Bosnia 
really a good model for how we should be preceding in Afghanistan, 
under any circumstance, or any of the circumstances that you, kind 
of, spelled out? 

Mr. Stewart. I think Bosnia is a symbol of hope. It’s a symbol 
of how the complicated, messy engagement of the international 
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community, and particularly the United States, can, in the long 
term, do good in a fragile conflict zone. But, it’s not a good analogy, 
as you suggested. Senator, from the point of view of the huge dif- 
ferences between those countries. Afghanistan is almost the limit 
case. So fragile, so poor, so traumatized, so lacking in basic struc- 
ture or education, that the kinds of advances, which, in Bosnia, at 
its best, really involved simply liberating Bosnian capacity, rein- 
forcing — in some cases, simply reconstructing things that had been 
there before. In Afghanistan, honestly there wasn’t much there 
before. And I suppose — I’m absolutely with a lot of these concepts, 
if they could be done. And the only thing that I’m saying is that, 
on the basis of my experience in Afghanistan, that progress is 
much more difficult in that country than one could imagine, that 
even were you able to “clear” and “hold,” the “building” part, as 
somebody who runs a development project, always takes four times 
as long, and you always achieve a quarter as much as you hope, 
simply because of the lack of capacity on the ground. So, it’s really 
a note of pragmatic caution. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kaufman. Great, thanks. That was my — Dr. Biddle, as 
you know, in town, here, there’s a lot of talk of the kind of Somalia 
raid or having — I mean, the same thing went on in Iraq. We can 
leave Iraq, but we’re going to leave 35,000 troops behind. And 
when we find a terrorist, we can — can you, kind of, talk a little bit 
about what the problems are of using a Somalia-type-raid approach 
as a policy in Afghanistan? 

Dr. Biddle. Yes. I think one source of insight is to look at 
Somalia itself We have been, in principle, able to conduct raids 
from offshore in Somalia since the 1990s, and yet the country has 
continued to descend, and security, especially since foreign forces 
left Somalia fairly recently, has gotten worse, not better. 

We will occasionally be able to find a target, and we will occa- 
sionally be able to kill an important leader. That’s a different thing 
from being able to do enough to prevent a place from getting worse 
rather than better, and to prevent people that we find threatening 
to us from operating there. 

And I think there are a variety of challenges facing this kind of 
counterterrorism from offshore approach. One of them, which I 
think is the most important, is the one I alluded to earlier, that 
counterterrorism from a distance centrally requires intelligence 
information on where the targets are. If you cede control of the gov- 
ernment and you cede control of the country, you lose the ability 
to find the targets. If you can’t find the targets, none of the rest 
matters. 

Second, if we’re going to do this kind of attack with things like 
drones, for instance — drones are not wonder-weapons; they are 
large, slow airplanes, without pilots, that tend to spend a long time 
over a specific point of territory. It doesn’t take very much of an 
air force to clear the skies of American drones of the kind that we 
prefer to use for these kinds of campaigns. 

We depend on the host government in Pakistan for a variety of 
key enablers for the success, whatever it may be — and that’s 
unclear — of this campaign. One of them is intelligence; another is 
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a benign airspace of the kind that these drones are designed to 
require for successful operation. 

A third enabler that we require for this kind of campaign is bas- 
ing that enables these drones to maintain the kind of dwell time 
over target that they require in order to be effective. At the mo- 
ment, it has been reported that the Pakistanis provide the basing. 
Pakistan and Afghanistan are remote, landlocked countries for 
which basing is difficult to find. 

In general, I think what this suggests — for the case of standoff 
counterterrorism, in particular, but, by extension, to the larger col- 
lection of middle-way options that I understand are popular — is 
that they depend on a variety of things that you tend to lose if you 
take them out of the larger context and try and do them alone. 

Senator Kaufman. Thank you very much. 

I had — can I have one more question, since I’m the last one? I 
wanted to ask Dr. Stewart — and this is not, like, a devil’s-advocate 
hypothetical; I mean, I really think this would happen. 

If, in fact, we leave Afghanistan, and if, in fact, the Taliban takes 
over Afghanistan, and if, in fact, the Pakistan Taliban does what 
they did before, is move out of Swat Valley and move toward Islam- 
abad, with the support — nothing to worry them in their back — with 
the support of the Taliban from Afghanistan, isn’t that — I mean, 
what do you think the probability of something like that happen? 
And that would be incredibly — as we know, would be incredibly de- 
stabilizing to Pakistan. 

Mr. Stewart. I think this is a very important worst-case sce- 
nario to end with, because, of course, that is the major problem. I 
mean, as Dr. Biddle said from the beginning, our real issue here 
is not actually counterterrorism, our real issue here is what kind 
of situation we have in Pakistan and what kind of situation we 
want in Pakistan. 

On the probabilities of it, I would say, personally, very, very low. 
I don’t believe the Taliban in Afghanistan are in any position to 
take over the country, have planes, control the airspace, deny the 
United States from having bases in that country. So, I think we 
need to be realistic, that even a reduction in troops would be 
extremely unlikely to lead to a Taliban takeover of Afghanistan. 

But, if I follow it right through to your worst-case scenario, if you 
imagine that very worst-case situation, if you imagine even the 
possibility that they invite back in al-Qaeda, but, most importantly 
of all, if you imagine that somehow the Pakistani state, which — far 
stronger than the Afghan state — I mean, as they revealed in the 
Swat Valley, and as John was saying, I mean, who are really capa- 
ble, when they want to, of showing real muscle. I mean, there’s 
much more capacity in the Pakistan Government than the Afghan 
Government. It’s largely a question of will. It’s whether they want 
to do this. It’s not that they lack the capacity to do these things. 
But, were Pakistan to fall, were there to be some sort equivalent 
of an Iranian revolution in Pakistan, that would have massive and 
very deleterious effects on the United States foreign policy position 
worldwide. 

So, I certainly think everybody in this room agrees that our No. 
1 priority is to stop Pakistan going in that direction. The question 
is. How much relevance does our talk about counterterrorism and 
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our talk about Afghanistan have to the question of the future of 
Pakistan? And my view is, perhaps not as much as we pretend. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kaufman. I want to thank all the panelists. This has 
been an excellent discussion. 

And I want to thank the ranking member and the chairman, in 
his absence, for having this hearing. I think it’s been very, very 
helpful. 

Thank you. 

Senator Lugar. Well, I join you. Senator Kaufman, in thanking 
the chairman for scheduling this hearing. 

In a sense, all the members are reading, as you are, that General 
McCrystal has given documents to the administration, which they 
are reviewing. It’s not clear how long they will analyze these docu- 
ments before we know something about them. Beyond that, there 
at least is a hint that General McChrystal, after a certain indefi- 
nite period of time, may also forward some thoughts about troop 
strength and at that point, the administration may have a com- 
ment. But, this is why this hearing is especially important for us, 
in terms of constructive education and an exploration, really, of the 
background for whatever decisions may be made, because inevi- 
tably we will have some responsibility for that. 

And so, we thank each one of you for your assistance to our 
understanding, and we’re genuinely appreciative, as Senator Kauf- 
man and the chairman have stated. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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